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PBEFACE. 



In the little work of which the present volume is an in- 
stalment it is proposed to trace the story of English 
Literature in a manner simple enough to interest begin- 
ners, and at the same time to a£ford information full 
enough to satisfy those who have made some little pro- 
gress in the subject. 

Books on EngUsh literature abound, and many of 
them are excellent, but the subject itself is so important 
and so growing in interest that it will need to be set 
forth again and again in many different ways, and it is 
to be hoped that this little book will find a place and 
serve a useful purpose. 

In the execution of the work much has been omitted 
which very properly would find a place in a more ex- 
haustive treatise. Mere names of authors or of works 
excite but a languid interest, and an attempt has there- 
fore been made to give a sketch of each life and a speci- 
men of each work mentioned, and the result is a series 
of typical sketches rather than a complete and unbroken 
account of the progress of literature. 
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It has also been needful to exclude all or nearly all 
that was not distinctly English, and therefore such men 
as Adhelm, Anselm, and Eoger Bacon, highly interesting 
as they are, have been passed over. Bseda, however, 
occupies a position so unique and interesting that it would 
be unwise to omit him from any sketch of the beginnings 
of English literature. 

The period under review in the present volume is 
necessarily less interesting than the age of Elizabeth or 
Anne, or than our own times. Chaucer is the one 
figure of supreme interest in it, and an endeavour has 
been made to treat his life and works with some degree 
of fulness. Two other subjects, * Beowulf and the 
* Saxon Chronicles,' are perhaps intrinsically of equal 
importance, but for beginners the language and the 
subject-matter of these works are so foreign to the pre- 
sent time that only an imperfect picture of them could 
be presented. If, however, the reader shall be incited 
by these imperfect sketches to pass on to deeper and 
more comprehensive works, one chief object of this little 
book will have been secured. 
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OP 

ENGLISH LITEEATUEE. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Our English forefathers who came to this country in the 
fifth and sixth centuries brought with them no Utera- 
ture. They were not destitute of the art of writing, for 
they had their runes, but the use of these signs appears 
to have been greatly restricted, and perhaps seldom ex- 
tended beyond a proverb or magic formula carved upon 
a sword-blade or on an ornament. 

The early English tribes also possessed songs and 
legends, but they were unwritten, and were preserved in 
the memories of gleemen or minstrels, who roamed far 
and wide, and were welcomed everywhere. One of the 
very oldest songs we possess describes the wanderings 
through many lands of a gleeman named *Wid-sith,' 
i.e. * Far-traveller.' There is Uttle beauty in the poem, 
for it is in great part a string of names of countries and 
peoples, and in its present written form it does not truly 
represent the primitive language which the gleeman used. 

While the long and fierce struggle for the possession 

B 
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of Britain lasted, the English remained heathen and 
illiterate ; but when the storm of conquest had abated, 
and when Christianity with its gentle influences made its 
way among these fierce tribes, then literature began to 
be cultivated. 

The glory of the beginnings of this literature belongs 
to the north rather than to the south of England — to the 
Angles rather than to the Saxons. In the beginning of the 
seventh century Northumbria gained a position of supre- 
macy which was not entirely lost for nearly two centuries. 
In 617 Eadwine became king, and Britons, Mercians, 
East Anglians and West Saxons submitted to him, and 
* A woman with her babe might walk scatheless from sea 
to sea in Eadwine's day.' He fell in battle against the 
heathen Mercians in 633, but Oswald, the saintly king, 
took his place, and maintained the supremacy till he 
also fell in 642, and his successor, Oswi, broke the power 
of the Mercians in 655, and reigned in peace till 670. 
Ecgfrith, who reigned next, still further extended the 
power of Northumbria, by subduing the British kingdom 
of Cumbria, and a new bishopric was founded in Gallo- 
way. But in 685 this king fell in battle against the 
Picts beyond the Forth, and the political supremacy of 
Northumbria passed away for ever. 

But during this period spiritual and intellectual 
forces had been working, whose influences did not cease, 
but which made Northumbria for another century to be a 
centre from which the light of learning and religion 
streamed over Western Europe. 

King Oswald in his youth had been sheltered in St. 
Columba's monastery of lona, and when he became 
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king, he invited missionaries to convert his kingdom. 
Aidan came and fixed his bishop's seat in Lindisfarne, 
and from thence he went forth on foot with the king to 
convert the peasants of Yorkshire and Northumberland. 
A Httle later Cuthbert founded a monastery at Melrose, 
and journeyed unweariedly as a missionary through the 
mountain villages of the Lowlands. After years of such 
labour he also came to Lindisfarne, and died in 685, in 
the year when the overlordship of Northumbria ceased. 

Some twenty or thirty years earlier than this, Hild, 
a noble lady of royal blood, founded at Streonoshalh 
(Whitby) a monastery which became very famous. 
Within its walls were reared John, the St. John of 
Beverley ; Wilfrid, the great Bishop of York ; and Csed- 
mon, our first English poet. Whitby became the 
Westminster of the north, kings and queens and nobles 
were buried there, and a memorable synod was held 
within its walls. ^ 

Farther north, and a little later in time, Benedict 
Biscop founded the twin monasteries of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow, and gathered into them a rich store of books and 
pictures and works of art. Within these walls were spent 
the years of BsBda, the father of English literature. 



B>EDA. 

B^DA was born in 673, somewhere in the strip of 
country lying between the mouths of the Wear and 
Tyne. Two years after his birth this strip of country 
was granted by the pious king, Ecgfrith, to Benedict Bis- 
cop, a nobleman who had entered the Church, and who 

b2 
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built the monastery of St. Peter at Wearmouth, and a 
few years later that of St. Paul at Jarrow. The child 
Baeda was at seven years of age placed in the former 
monastery, and when the latter was built he was trans- 
ferred there, and spent within its walls a tranquil happy 
Ufe. 

In these twin monasteries Baeda was brought under 
the best influences of the time. Benedict, the founder, 
travelled to Eome four or five times, and brought back 
with him books, pictures, costly relics, and other works 
of art. John, the archchanter of St. Peter's, at Eome, 
also came, and the people crowded to hear his beautiful 
singing. Other teachers, the best that could be got, 
were secured, and BsBda became proficient in Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew, his ardent love of study being 
doubtless his chief helper. *A11 my life,' he says, *I 
spent in that same monastery, giving my whole atten- 
tion to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and in the in- 
tervals between the hours of regular discipUne and the 
duties of singing in the church, I always took pleasure 
in learning or teaching or writing something.' 

As a teacher Bseda was famed, and the school at 
Jarrow was crowded with hundreds of pupils, and one 
of these, named Cuthbert, has left an affecting account 
of his master's death in 735 : — 

' He was much troubled with shortness of breath, 
yet without pain before the day of our Lord's resurrec- 
tion, and thus he continued cheerful and rejoicing till the 
day of our Lord's ascension, and daily read lessons to 
us, his disciples, and whatever remained of the day he 
spent in singing psalms. Also he admonished us to 
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think of our last hour and to shake ofl the sleep of the 
soul, and, being learned in our poetry, he said some things 
also in our tongue. 

* Fore the neid farsB Before the need journey 

nsenig ni uurthit No one is ever 

Thonc snoturra In thought more wise 

than him tharf sie Than he hath need 

To ymbhycgannsB To consider 

aer his hin iongse Ere his going hence 

HusBt his gastsa What to his soul 

godflBS flBththa yflaes Of good or of evil 

^fter deothdaBge After death day 

doemid uueorthaa. Doomed will be. 

'During these days he laboured to compose two 
works well worthy to be remembered, viz. he translated 
the Gospel of St. John as far as the words " But what 
are these among so many?" into our tongue for the 
benefit of the Church, and some collections out of the 
Book of Notes of Bishop Isidorus, saying, " I will not 
have my pupils read a falsehood, nor labour therein 
without profit after my death." When the Tuesday 
before the Ascension came he began to suffer still more 
in his breath, and a small swelling appeared in his feet, 
but he passed all that day and dictated cheerfully, say- 
ing, " Go on quickly ; I know not how long I shall hold 
out," and when the morning of Wednesday came he 
bade us write with all speed what he had begun. He 
passed the day joyfully till the evening, and a boy said, 
" Dear master, there is yet one sentence not written." 
lie answered, "Write quickly." Soon after the boy 
said, " The sentence is now finished." He replied, " It 
is well, you have said the truth. It is finished. Eeceive 
my head into your hands, for it is a great satisfaction to 
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me to sit facing my holy place, where I was wont to 
pray." And thus on the pavement of his little cell, 
singing ** Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost,*' when he had named the Holy Ghost 
he breathed his last, and so departed to the heavenly 
kingdom.' 

BaBda's works are in Latin ; they are very numerous, 
and on many different subjects. The greater number 
were commentaries and expositions of books of Scripture, 
but he also wrote works on chronology, astrology, poetry, 
and rhetoric. Biography was a favourite subject with 
him, and he wrote the Lives of St. Cuthbert and St. 
Felix, and also the Lives of the abbots of his own monas- 
teries of Wearmouth and Jarrow. 

But his greatest work is the noble 'Ecclesiastical 
History of the EngUsh People,' with its beautiful pic- 
tures of the introduction of Christianity into England. 



C/EDMON. 

B^DA gives the following account of Caedmon: — *In 
the minster of this abbess p3[ild] was a certain 
brother who was singularly graced with a divine gift of 
making songs pertaining to piety and virtue, and by 
his poems the hearts of many men were incited to a 
contempt of the world and to the companionship of the 
heavenly life. And also after him many others among 
English folk began to make pious songs, but none so 
well as he, for it was not through men that he received 
the faculty of song, but he was divinely helped.' 

Bseda goes on to tell that the man was formerly a 
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neatherd, with no power of song, and that he was wont 
to steal away from the company when his turn came to 
play on the harp and sing. And on such a night one 
appeared to him in a dream and said, ' Caedmon, sing 
to me somewhat.' He said, * I cannot sing ; ' but he 
who spoke said, * Still you must sing to me.' * What 
shall I sing ? ' said Caedmon, and the answer was, * Sing 
the Creation.' Then Caedmon began to sing in praise 
of the Creator verses which he had never heard before, 
and which when repeated the next day excited the wonder 
of all who heard them. 

The verses are given in Latin by Baeda, and in West 
Saxon by King Alfred in his translation of Baeda, and 
they are written in what is believed to be their original 
Northumbrian form on the last page of a manuscript of 
Baeda's work which is thought to date back to 737. 

The verses are : — 

Nu scylun hergan Now must we praise 

hefsen ricses uard heaven kingdom's warden 

metudses msBcti the Maker's might 

end his modgidanc and his mind's thought 

uerc uuldur fadur the work of the glorious father 

sue he uundra gihuaBS how he of every wonder 

eci dryctin eternal Lord 

or astelidsB. formed the beginning. 

He SBrist scop He first shaped 

elda bamum for earth's children 

heben til hrofe, heaven for roof, 

haleg scepen ; holy Shaper ; 

'Sa middungeard then mid-earth 

moncynnsBs uard, mankind's warden, 

eci dryctin eternal Lord 

refter tiadas afterwards produced 

firum foldu for men the earth 

frea allmectig. Lord Almighty. 
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In these lines we see the characteristics of early 
Anglo-Saxon poetry : the short abrupt lines, more like 
interjections than sentences, the absence of connecting 
particles, and the repetition of the same idea in varied 
phrases. Thus in the eighteen lines eight express God, 
three the making of the earth, and three the earth 
itself. 

The Ruthwell Cross. — In the parish of Euthwell, 
near Dumfries, is an ancient cross which was carved and 
set up, so it is thought, about the year 680. It was 
adorned with scenes from the Gospels, and on the sides 
were runic inscriptions which no one could read. For 
ages it stood within the church, but was thrown down 
and broken in 1642, and served as a seat for the wor- 
shippers for another century. Then it was removed to 
the manse garden, the broken fragments were restored 
as well as they might be, and in 1840 Kemble deciphered 
the runes, and found they were some forty lines of a 
Northumbrian poem on the Eood. About the same time 
there was discovered at Vercelli in the Milanese an ancient 
manuscript book of Anglo-Saxon poems, and among 
them one of great beauty, which contained the fragments 
carved on the Euthwell cross. The top stone of the 
cross has a runic inscription, which was till lately over- 
looked. It is * Cadmon mse fau8B)70,' * Cadmon made 
me,' and this is taken not unreasonably to prove that 
Baeda's Caedmon was the author of this beautiful poem. 
The poet dreams a wonderful dream : — 

puhte me ISeet ic ges4we Methought I saw 

sellic tre6w a marvellous tree 

911 lyf t IsQdan in air uplifted 
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leohte bewunden with light rays mantling 

beama beorhtost : of beams the brightest : 

call 'Sset beacen wsbs all that beacon was 

begoten mid golde. flooded with gold. 

HwaB'Sre ic ]>urh "SaBt gold Yet I through that gold 

9ngitan meahte might see 

earmra sergewinn of the grim ones the ancient strife 

*58Bt hit ^rest 9ngann that it first began 

swsetan 9n "Sa swi^ran healfe. to trickle from its right side. 

The rood itself begins to speak, and tells of its hor- 
ror and that of all nature when Christ was crucified. 

Scirne sciman The bright rays 

sceadu for)>e6de shadow overcame 

wann under wolcnum wan under clouds 

we6p call gesceaft wept all creation 

cwi'Sdon cyninges fill : bewailed the slaughter of the king : 

Crist wees 9n r6de. Christ was on the cross. 

The poem closes with a solemn dedication by the poet 
of himself to God's service. 

Baeda, continuing his account of Csedmon, says that 
the abbess directed that he should leave the secular life, 
and she bade the brothers teach him the whole course of 
the sacred history ; and Csedmon, thinking over all that 
he heard, and, hke a clean beast chewing the cud, turned 
it all into "the sweetest song, which was so delightful to 
hear that his very teachers wrote it down from his lips 
and learned it. He sang first of the creation of the 
earth, and of mankind, and all the story of Genesis, and 
then the outgoing of Israel from Egypt and the entry 
into the land of promise, and many other stories from 
the holy book ; also he sang of Christ's birth and His 
sufferings, and the ascension into heaven and the coming 
of the Holy Ghost, and the teaching of the apostles ; also 
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of the fear of the judgment to come and the terror of 
the torments of hell, and the sweetness of the heavenly 
kingdom. 

Caedmon's Paraphrase. — In 1655 Franciscus Junius 
published from a manuscript of about the date 1000 a 
volume of Saxon poetry, which he beUeved to be the 
work of Csedmon from its agreement with Baeda's de- 
scription. It is not, however, now considered to be the 
work of one author, and it has been divided thus : — 

(1) The exordium and the creation of man. 

(2) The fall of the angels and man. 

(3) Later history to the death of Abraham. 

(4) Moses and the exodus to the destruction of 
Pharaoh. 

(5) History of Daniel (first five chapters). 

(6) Descent of Christ into hell. 

The story of the fall of the angels displays much 
imagination and power of execution, and it possesses 
striking points of resemblance to an old Saxon poem of 
the Continent called the * Heliand.' 

The poem also contains expressions curiously re- 
sembUng lines in the * Paradise Lost,' and it has been 
thought that Milton, from his acquaintance with Junius, 
may have learnt something of the scope and language of 
the poem. 



'BEOWULF.' 

This magnificent relic of Saxon hterature is preserved 
in a single manuscript, which narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion by fire in 1731. The edges of the leaves are cracked 
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and crumbling, but the whole work has now been fac- 
similed by photography. Many eminent scholars have 
edited or elucidated the poem, or have constructed in- 
genious theories as to its age and authorship, and as to 
the locaUty where the scene is placed. 

The poem consists of over 6,000 short lines, and is in 
two parts. In the first the youthful hero Beowulf slays 
two hateful man-devouring monsters whose home is in 
the bottom of a lonely lake; in the second part the 
same hero, now an aged king, slays the dragon of the 
sea, but is himself wounded to death in the combat. 

There is little doubt that the story in its earUest 
form belongs to very remote pagan times, and it possibly 
symbohses the endless conflict between man and the 
cruel devouring sea. But as we now have it the poem 
is distinctly the work of a Christian poet of perhaps the 
eighth or ninth or even tenth century, and he appears 
to symbolise Christ gaining salvation for man by His 
.own death, and by His descending into hell to slay the 
powers of evil there. 

Early in the poem we are told that a king (Hro^gar) 
has built a beautiful palace (Heorot), where daily they 
feasted and rejoiced. 

DaBr W8BS hearpan sweg, There was the sound of the harp, 

Swutol sang scopes. the sweet song of the poet. 

But this joy was hateful to a hellish fiend named 
Grendel. In the night he came stealing to Heorot, sur- 
prised the sleepers and devoured thirty of them, and 
this nightly ravage was repeated till no man dared to 
sleep in Heorot. Then young Beowulf with fourteen 
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companions came from over the sea to fight with the 
monster. They were welcomed and feasted, and at 
night they were left to sleep in the hall. 

pa com of more, Then came over the moor, 

Under mist-hleot$um. Under the hills of mist, 

Grendel gongan, Grendel striding, 

Godes yrre bsBr. God's wrath he bore. 

He burst in the palace door and with flashing eyes 
strode over the bright pavement, seized one of the 
sleepers and suddenly slew him. 

Bat ban-locan. He bit through the body, 

Blod edrum dranc. Drank the blood in streams, 

Syn-snaedum swealh : Piece by piece he swallowed it : 

Sona hsBfde Soon he had 

Unlyfigendes The lifeless body 

Eal gefeormod. All consumed, 

Fet and folma. Feet and hands. 

But the monster found himself speedily seized by a 
mighty arm and dashed to the ground. Fear seized 
him, for never had he felt such a grip, and gladly would 
he have fled. Long the wrestle lasted, tables and 
benches were wrecked, the night rang with the howls 
of the fiend. At last Beowulf tore off one of Grendel's 
arms and he fled home to die. 

Great was the rejoicing and feasting the next day ; 
bards sang songs of ancient battles, and gifts of the 
choicest kind were given to Beowulf. The queen Wealh- 
^eo speaks thus to him : — 

* Bruc jjisses beages, * Take this ring, 
Beowulf, leofa Beowulf, dear youth, 
Hyse, mid haele, With good fortune. 
And ]>isses hragles neot. And this mantel wear. 

* All men shall speak in praise of thee, 
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* Efne swa side, • Even as widely 

Swa sae bebuge'S As the sea encircles 

Windige weallas.* The wind-beaten cliffs.' 

After the feast is over, they slept as of old in the 
hall, but Grendel's mother, a foul and terrible crea- 
ture, came to revenge her son, and she slaughtered one of 
the king's dearest friends. Beowulf determines to seek 
and to slay the hag, even at the bottom of the pool 
where she Uves. The king equips him with arms, and 
with many warriors bears him company to the desolate 
lake. Alone the hero dives into the water, and in a 
gloomy cave at the bottom he finds the hag. He fights 
with her, and for a long time the issue is doubtful, but 
at last he seizes a magic sword which hangs in the cave, 
and with it smites off her head. The sword drips with 
blood, but gives out a light which illumines the cavern. 

Lixte se leoma, Gleamed the brightness, 

Leoht inne stod A light stood within it 

Efne swa of hefene, Even as from heaven, 

Hadre seine's Brightly shineth 

Bodores candel. The firmament's candle. 

Then Beowulf returns swimming to the surface, and 
he and his companions march back in triumph to the 
palace. Once more there is feasting and giving of pre- 
sents, and then Beowulf returns to his native land. 

In the second part of the poem Beowulf appears as 
an aged king, who has ruled the Goths well for fifty 
years, and who now gives his own life to save his people 
from a terrible dragon. His people mourned for him, 
and reared on the seacliff a mound high and broad, and 
to be seen from far and wide by sailors. 
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Swa begnorodon So mourned 

Geata leode The Gothic people 

Hlafordes hryre, Their lord's fall, 

Heor^-geneatas His hearth companions 

CwsBdon ]>at he wsere Said that he was, 

Womld-cyning Of all the kings of the world, 

Mannum mildust, The mildest of men. 

And mon-l^waerust And the greatest 

Leodum li'Sost, And most friendly to his people. 

And lof-geornost. And the most desirous of their 

love. 



KING ALFRED. 

During the ninth century Northumbria was cruelly 
wasted by the Danes. As early as 793 they plundered 
Lindisfarne, the resting-place of Cuthbert, and the next 
year they burnt the monasteries of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow, where Bseda had spent his quiet happy life, and 
where the art treasures of Benedict Biscop were pre- 
served. Melrose became a solitude again, and Hild's 
Streonoshalh, where Caedmon had sung, was destroyed, 
and even its name perished. 

The same fate fell upon East Anglia, for the rich 
abbeys of the Fens, Peterborough, Croyland, and Ely, 
were sacked, and the pious King Edmund was slaugh- 
tered. Mercia made submission, and Wessex only was 
left to bear the brunt of the storm. After years of brave 
fighting, Wessex was saved and a great part of Mercia, 
and King Alfred laboured earnestly as long as Ufe lasted 
to heal the wounds of his country and to raise it from 
its state of barbarism and ignorance. 

He founded monasteries at "Winchester and Shaftes- 
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bury and Athelney ; he called from other lands learned 
men to help him, the best he could get — Phlegmund 
from Mercia, Asser from Wales, Grimbald from St. 
Omers, and John from Corbei, in Saxony. He himself 
translated into English such Latin works as he thought 
would be most useful to his people, translating freely, 
omitting much, and adding much from himself in the 
way of comment and reflection and illustration. 

Translation of * Pastoral Care.'— One of these works 
was the * Pastoral Care ' of the Pope Gregory who sent 
missionaries to Britain. To the translation Alfred pre- 
fixed a preface which is extremely interesting. A copy 
was sent to each bishop, and the one sent to Waerferth, 
bishop of Worcester, is preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
Li it the king speaks thus : — 

Alfred, king, biddeth greet 



iElfr6d kyning hdte'S gr^tan 
Waerfer^ biscep his wordum luf- 
lice 9nd fr^ondlice ; Qnd %k cy^'an 
hate "SaBt m6 09111 swi'Se oft 911 
gemynd, hwelce wiotan iu waeron 
giond Angelcynn, aeglSer ge god- 
cundra h&da ge woruldcundra, 9nd 
hti ges^liglica tida "54 waeron 
giond Angelcynn ; 9nd hu man 
litan hordes wisdom 9nd 14re hieder 
9n l9nd 86hte, 9nd hu w6 hie mi 
sceoldan lite begietan, gif w6 hie 
habban sceoldan. 



Sw^ ol^ne hi6 wses olSfeallena 
9n Angelcynne tJaette swiSe feawa 
w^ron behionan Humbre "Se hiora 
"SeniDga cii^en miderst9ndan 9n 
Englisc ; 9nd io w^ne "Ssette noht 
m9nige begiondan Humbre n^ren. 



Waerferth, bishop, with his words 
in loving and friendly wise ; and I 
would have you know that it has 
come very often into my mind, 
what wise men formerly there 
were among the English race, both 
of the sacred orders and of. the 
secular, and how happy times 
those were throughout the English 
race ; and how people from abroad 
for wisdom and learning sought 
hither to this land, and how we 
now should have to get them 
abroad, if we would have them. 

So clean was it fallen away in 
the English race that there were 
very few on this side Humber who 
would know how to render their 
services into English ; and I ween 
that not many would be on the 
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Swaa feawa hiofa wssron ^aet ic 
furtSum dnne anl6pne ne meBg 
geS^ncean be sii'San T§mese, "Sa "Sa 
ic to rice f eng. Gode aBlmihtigum 
sie tSonc "Ssat we nu aBnigne 911 
stal habba'5 lareowa. 



other side of Humber. So few of 
them were there that I not even a 
single one can think of south of 
Thames when I took to the realm. 
God almighty be thanked that we 
now have in office any teachers. 



Translation of Orosius. — ^Another work chosen for 
translation by Alfred was the * Chronicles ' of Orosius. 
Orosius was a Spanish monk, a friend of St. Augustine, 
and his work in those early ages had great repute as a 
compendium of universal history and geography. Alfred, 
as was his wont, added valuable matter of his own, and 
among these additions is an account of the land of the 
Northmen given to the king by Othere and Wulfstan, 
two strangers from those regions whom Alfred gladly 
entertained at his court. 

Othere said to his lord king 
Alfred that he of all the Northmen 
abode northmost. He said that 
he dwelt in the land to the north- 
ward along the West Sea. He said, 
however, that that land is very 
long north from thence, but it is 
all waste, except that in a few 
places Finns dwell for hunting in 
winter, and in suromer for fishing 
in that sea. 

He was a very wealthy man in 
those possessions in which their 
wealth consists, that is in wild 
deer. He had at the time that he 
came to the king, of tame deer, six 
hundred. These deer they call 
reindeer, of which there were six 
decoy reindeer, which are very 
valuable among the Finns, for 
with them they catch the reindeer. 



Othere ssede his hldforde 
iElfr^de cyninge, tJsat he ealra 
Nor^m9nna norSmest biide. H6 
cwsB'S "SflBt h6 bdde 9n "Ssem lande 
norSweardum wi'5 tJa WestssB. 
H6 s%de "Sedh "Sset 'Sset land sie 
swi'Se lang noriS "S^nan ; ac hit is 
call ■ w6ste, biiton 9n fedwum 
stowum wicia'S Finnas, 9n hun- 
to'Se 9n wintra, 9nd 9n sumera 9n 
fisca^e be tS^re sse. 

H6 wflBs swi^e sp^dig mann 9n 
"S^m sBhtum ^e hiora sp6da 9n 
b6otS, %2Sii is, 9n wildrum. H6 
hsefde tJdgit, "Sa he '59ne cyning 
86hte, tamra deora six hund. Da 
de6r hie hatatS * hranas * ; ^ara 
w^ron six stselhranas, tSa beoiS 
switSe dyre mid Finnum for "S^m 
hie ot$ "Sa wildan hranas mid. 
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THE SAXON CHRONICLES. 

Another work of King Alfred was the translation of 
Bseda's noble history, and it is possible that to this we 
owe the most precious remnant of Saxon literature — the 
Chronicles. There are seven of these Chronicles now 
existing ; they are designated by the letters A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, and the one marked A is probably the parent 
of all the rest. At the time of the Eeformation it was 
in the library of Christ Church monastery at Canterbury; 
Archbishop Parker gained possession of it and bequeathed 
it to Benet (now Corpus Christi) College in Cambridge, 
and there it now is. Internal evidence connects it with 
Winchester rather than Canterbury, and it is often cited 
as the Winchester Chronicle. It is the work of several 
scribes, and the first handwriting ceases at 891, the year 
in which Phlegmund became archbishop, and it is ex- 
tremely probable that so far at least it is the work of 
King Alfred's reign. 

The Chronicle begins with the year 60 B.C., and from 
thence to a.d. 449 it is compiled from various Latin 
authors, and chiefly from BsBda. From 449 to 731 
(where Bseda ceases) there are many such entries, 
mingled, however, with gleanings from the half-lost 
history of Wessex and Kent, gained from songs, runic 
stones, and rolls of kings. Of such a kind is the entry 
for the year 473 : — 

Her Hengest and iEsc gefuhton Here (at this time) Hengist 

wi'5 Walas, and genamon unari- and Aesc fought with the Welsh 
medlico here reaf, and "Sa Walas (Britons), and took innumerable 
flugon "Sa Englan swa fyr. spoil, and the Welsh fled from the 

English like fire. 

C 
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The period of thirty years ending with 855 bears 
marks of contemporary freshness. It records among 
other things Alfred's visit to Eome with his father, and 
it may, perhaps, be the work of the saintly Swithun, 
bishop of Winchester, who also went with the king to 
Eome. The period closes with the death of Ethelwulf, 
and with a great genealogy of the Wessex kings, ascend- 
ing up to Wodin, thence to ' Hrathra, who was born in 
the ark,' thence to * Adam primus homo et pater noster, 
id est Christus. Amen.' 

The period from 894 to 897 is described as ' the most 
remarkable piece of WTiting in the whole series of 
Chronicles. It is a warm, vigorous, earnest narrative, 
free from the rigidity of the other annals, full of life 
and originality. It reads more like a narrative of our 
own time than Alfred's.' ^ 

The following is part of the entry for 896 : — 

On "Sj ylcan gere worhte se fore In the same year wrought the 

sprecene here geweorc be Lygan before-mentioned army a fort by 

XX mila bnfan Lunden byrig. Da the Lea twenty miles above London 

'Sees on sumera foron micel dsel town. Then in the smnmer went 

"tSara burgwara, and eac swa o'Sres forth a great part of the townsmen, 

folces. DfiBt hie gedydon aet 'Sara and also of other folk. Thus they 

Deniscana geweorc, and '5ier wur- did to the Banish fort, and there 

don gefliemde, and sume feower they were put to flight, and some 

cyninges "Segnas ofslsegene. Da four king's thanes were slain. 

t$£es on hserfaeste "Sa wicode se Theu after this, in harvest, the 

cyng on neaweste iSare byrig, Sa king encamped in the neighbour- 

hwile iSe hie hira com gerypon, hood of the town the while they 

i$£et tia Deniscan him ne mehton reaped their com, that the Danes 

$ies ripes forwieman. might not prevent them from the 

reaping. 

Down to the year 924 the narrative is of the same 

> Earle. 
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character but more subdued, but the record from 925 to 
975 is extremely meagre. The years 937, 942, 973, 
975 have no prose entry, but a poetical piece is inserted 
in each of these years, and the first is the noble ode on 
the Battle of Brunanburg, which begins thus : — 

Her ^tSelstan cyning Here ^thelstan the king 

eorla dryhten of earls the lord 

and his broSor eac and his brother also 

Eadmund ssSeling Eadmund the prince 

geslogon 8Bt saecce fought in battle 

sweorda ecgum with edge of swords 

ymbe Brunanburh. near Brunanburg. 

At the end of the year 1001 the handwriting again 
changes, and from thence to the close of the Chronicle 
in 1079 there are only eleven scattered entries, consisting 
of matters interesting to Canterbury rather than to 
Winchester. It has therefore been thought that the 
Winchester Chronicle ceased in 1001, and that when 
Lanfranc became archbishop in 1079 it was brought to 
Canterbury and that the few additional entries were 
made there. 

The Chronicles marked B, C, F, G are little more 
than copies of A, though each has some entries peculiar 
to itself. Chronicle D, the Worcester Chronicle, is spe- 
cially rich in entries relating to Mercian and Northum- 
brian affairs during the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
it is thought to owe its origin to Wserferth, the Bishop 
of Worcester, the friend of King Alfred. In recording 
the events of Edward the Confessor's reign it has a 
strong and distinct character of its own, and it is the 
only one of the Chronicles which gives an account of the 
Battle of Hastings. 

c 2 
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Chronicle E, the Peterborough Chronicle, in some 
respects the most important of all, needs to be spoken 
of by itself. 

/ELFRIC. 

Afteb the death of Alfred the intellectual development 
of Wessex flagged. Alfred's son Eadward was a worthy 
successor to his father as statesman and warrior, but 
not as scholar and man of letters, and the same may be 
said of iEthelstan and Eadmund. Wars with the Welsh, 
with the Scots, with the Danes (both those within the 
realm and those from over the sea), gave but few and 
short periods of rest. The monasteries, which were 
the only homes of Kterature, lay many of them in ruins 
or tenantless, and the rules of monastic life were greatly 
relaxed. 

A great revival, both religious and intellectual, was 
effected by the famous Dunstan and his disciples and 
followers. This great man was made abbot of Glaston- 
bury by Eadmund, and the abbey school became one of 
his chief cares. He taught the pupils himself and gained 
their love, and in later ages school boys prayed at his 
shrine to their * dear father Dunstan.' 

In 955 iEthelwold, Dunstan's chief scholar and 
assistant, was made abbot of the ruined abbey of Abing- 
don, and he built there a splendid minster and founded 
a school which soon became more famous than its 
parent Glastonbury. A few years later iEthelwold was 
made bishop of Winchester and greatly improved the 
old monastic school, and from these two schools of 
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Abingdon and Winchester came forth ^Ifric, whose is 
the greatest Uterary name of this tenth century. 
Neither the date of iElfric's birth nor that of his death 
is known, but from 990 to about 1014 his Ufe was one 
of ceaseless Uterary activity. The ealdorman iEthel- 
weard, the son-in-law of the heroic Brythnoth, who fell 
at Maldon, was iElfric's constant friend and patron, 
and established him first as head of a minster at Cernel 
(Cerne Abbas in Dorset) and later as abbot of Eynsham 
in Oxfordshire. iEthelweard's son iEthelmser became 
a still closer friend, and spent many years of his life 
with iElfric at Eynsham. 

In Cerne Abbas he wrote two series of homilies, 
eighty in all, and they were published in 990 and 991. 
In the preface he speaks modestly of himself. 

Ic iElfric munuc and maBsse- I, ^Ifric, monk and mass- 

preost swa'Seah waccre tSonne priest, although more weakly than 

swilcum hadum gebyrige, wear's for such orders is fitting, was sent 

asend on iE'Selredes daege cyn- in King -^thelred's days to a 

inges to sumum mynstre t^ is certain minster which is called 

Cernel gehaten, "Surh ^thelmaeres Cernel, at the request of ^thel- 

bene "SaBS "Segenes, his gebyrd and mser, the thegn, whose birth and 

goodnys sind gehwjer cu'8e. Da goodness are everywhere known, 

beam me on mode, ic truwige tSurh Then it occurred to my mind, I 

(xodes gife "Sast ic -Sas boc of trust through God's grace, that I 

Ledenum gereorde to Engliscre would turn this book from Latin 

spraace awende. speech into English. 

The English of these homilies is splendid; hearers 
and readers alike were charmed, and iElfric's friends 
begged him to write a series on the lives of the lEnglish 
saints. This third series of homilies was published in 996, 
and they are written in a rhythmical alUterative prose 
which is also freely used in most of iElfric's later writings. 
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The following is an extract from the Life of St. 
Edmund, king and martyr. After telling how the 
heathen Danes slaughtered the pious king, and carried 
off his head and hid it in the wood, iElfric proceeds : — 

Then after a time, after they 
were gone, came the land-folk to 
where their lord's body lay without 
the head, and were very sorry for 
his slaying in their hearts, and 
moreover that they had not the 
head to the body. 

They went then at last all to the 
wood, seeking everywhere through 
shrubs and brambles if they any- 
where might meet the head. 

There was also a great wonder, 
that a wolf was sent through God's 
direction to guard the head againsi 
other creatures by day and night. 

They w^t then seeking and 
calling often, as it is customary for 
those who go through the woods, 

* Where art thou now, comrade ? ' 
And the head answered them, 

* Here, here, here,' till they all came, 
through the calling, to it. There 
lay the grey wolf which guarded 
the head, and with his two feet 
had the head clasped, greedy and 
hungry, and through God he durst 
not taste the head, but held it from 
the wild animals. 



Da asfter fyrste, syS^an hie 
afarene weeron, com "SaBt land-folc 
to "Saer heora hlafordes lie laeg 
butan heafde, and wurdon swi'Se 
sarige for his siege on mode, and 
huru daet hie nsBfden "Saet heafod 
to tSam bodige. 

Hie eodon "Sa endemes ealle to 
•5am wudu secende gehwaer, geond 
tSyflas and bremlas, gif hie ahwter 
mihten gemetan "SaBt heafod. 

WaBs eac micel wundor "SaBt an 
wulf wearth asend "Surh Godes 
wissunge to bewerienne tJaet heafod 
wi'S "Sa o5ru deor ofer daBg and niht. 

Hie eodon tSa secende and simle 
clipiende, swa swa hit gewunelic is 
"Sam 5e on wuda ga'5 oft, * HwaBr 
eart "Su nu, gefera ? ' And him and- 
wyrde "Saet heafod, * Her, her, her,' 
0*8 '8aBt hie ealle becomon "Surh "Sa 
clipunge him to. Da laeg se graega 
wulf "Se bewiste tSast heafod, and 
mid his twam fotum haefde Saet 
heafod beclypped, grasdig and hun- 
grig, and for Gode ne dorste tSaes 
heafdes onbyrgan ac heold hit wiS 
deor. 



iElfric was next urged by his friends to undertake a 
translation of the Old Testament, and he rendered into 
vigorous free-flowing English the greater part of the 
Pentateuch and parts of Joshua and Judges. He also 
wrote the most important educational works of that 
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period, a Latin Grammar, a Latin Glossary, and other 
books to help the English scholar. His fame as a writer 
was now great, and Wulfsige, bishop of Sherborne, com- 
missioned him to write a pastoral letter to the clergy of 
his diocese. A similar work was undertaken some years 
later for Wulfstan, Archbishop of York. 



THE LATEST SAXON CHRONICLE. 

The Peterborough Chronicle (E) is the latest, and 
in some respects the most important and interesting, of 
the whole series. In 1116 a great fire entirely destroyed 
the minster and a great part of the town of Peterborough, 
and this probably occasioned the writing of a new 
chronicle, for in the manuscript the same handwriting 
is continued to the end of the year 1121. 

Down to the year 892 the scribe has copied the 
Winchester Chronicle, but he interpolates from time to 
time entries relating to the foundation, endowments and 
privileges of Peterborough Abbey. Many of these entries 
are manifest and extravagant fictions, and the character 
of the language betrays them as the work of the twelfth 
century. From 893 to 991 the record is very meagre, 
and the history of Alfred's and Eadward's victories, 
which is so finely given in the Winchester Chronicle, is 
ignored. From 992 to 1082 the scribe copies sometimes 
from one Chronicle and sometimes from another, and 
then there begins a period (1083 to 1090) of surpassing 
interest. * The language is pathetic, sometimes even 
passionate.' * The writer was certainly an old man,' and 
some have thought him to be Wulfstan, the saintly 
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Bishop of Worcester. From the entry of the year 1087 
we find that the writer knew the Conqueror well. He 

says : — 



Gif hwa gewilnige^ to gewitane 
hu gedon mann he waes, otJ'Se 
hwilcne wur^scipe he haefde, o-S^e 
hu fela lande he wsBre hlaford, 
'^Sonne wille we be him awriten 
Bwa swa we hine ageaton, tSe him 
on locodan, and o'Sre hwile on his 
hirede wunedon. Se cyng Willelm 
"Se we embe speca'S wbbs swiSe wis 
man and swi-Se rice, and wurSfulre 
and strengere "Sonne asnig his 
foregengra waere. He wsbs milde 
tSam godum mannmn "Se God lufe- 
don, and ofer eall gemett stearc 
tham mannum i^e wi^cwssdon his 
willan. 

He sflBtte myoel deor fri'S and he 
laegde laga 'Sserwi'S 'Saet swa hwa 
Bwa sloge heort o^Se hinde Saet 
hine man sceolde blendian. Swa 
swiSe he lufode i^a hea deor swilce 
he waere heora feeder. 

Wala wa Saet aenig man sceolde 
modigan swa, hine sylf uppahebban 
and ofer ealle men tellan. Se 
aehnihtiga God cyi$8B his saule 
mildheortnisse and do him his 



If any would know what man- 
ner of man he was, or what glory 
he had, or of how many lands he 
was lord, then will we write of him 
as we have known him; we who 
have looked on him, and once 
dwelt in his court. This King 
William whom we speak of was a 
man very wise, and very great, and 
more honoured and more powerful 
than any of his forerunners were. 
He was mild to those good men 
who loved God, and beyond all 
measure severe to those men who 
withstood his will. 

He set great forests for the 
deer, and he made laws therewith 
that whosoever should slay hart or 
hind, him they should blind. So 
greatly loved he the tall deer as if 
he were their father. 

Alas 1 that any man should so 
proudly uplift himself, and above 
all men esteem himself. The 
almighty God show mercy to his 
soul, and give him forgiveness of 
his sins. 



synna forgifenesse. 

The period from 1091 to 1121 seems to be the work 
of a different author, but still to belong to Worcester 
rather than to Peterborough. From 1122 to the close, 
in 1154, the entries give abundant evidence that the 
Chronicle was the work of Peterborough. One of the 
latest entries (1137) gives a terrible picture of the 
miseries of Stephen's reign. 
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Da W8BS com daere and fleso 
and csBse and butere for nan ne 
"waBS o 'Se land. Wrecce men 
sturven of hungaer, same ieden on 
SBlmes "Se waren sum wile rice men, 
sume flugen ut of lande. Wees 
naevre gsBt mare wreocehed on 
land, ne nsBvre hethen men werse 
ne diden -San hi diden. Gif twa 
men otSer iii coman ridend to an 
tun, al Se tunscipe flugsBn for heom 
wenden "SaBt hi wseron raBveres. 
De biscopes and lered men heom 
cursede aevre, oc was heom naht 
^ar of, for hi weron al forcursasd 
and forsuoren and forloren. De 
erthe ne bar nan com, for "Se land 
was al fordon mid suilce djedes, 
and hi sasden openlice tSaet Xrist 
slep and his halechen. Suilc and 
mare "Sanne we cunnen saien we 
•Solenden xix wintre for ure 
sinnes. 



Then was corn dear, and flesh, 
and cheese, and butter, for there 
was none in the land. Wretched 
men starved with hunger; some 
went begging who were once rich 
men; some fled out of the land. 
There was never yet more wretched- 
ness in the land, nor ever did 
heathen men do worse than these. 
If two or three men came riding to 
a town, all the township fled before 
them ; they thought they were rob- 
bers. The bishops and learned 
men evermore cursed them; but 
this was nothing, for they were all 
accursed, and forsworn, and repro- 
bate. The earth bore no com, for 
the land was all ruined with such 
deeds, and men said openly that 
Christ slept and his holy ones. 
Such things and more than we can 
say we suffered nineteen winters 
for our sins. 



REMAINS OF SAXON LITERATURE. 

Like the Hebrew writings, the greater part of the Saxon 
literature is anonymous. Of all the writers in the Saxon 
Chronicles, not one can be identified with certainty. 
' Beowulf ' is the work of an unknown author, and it has 
been doubted if Csedmon is really the name of a man 
and not rather a name suggestive of the Scriptural char- 
acter of his work. Poems were written by a Cynewulf, 
but who he was and when he lived is quite uncertain. 
Hence there is often great doubt as to the exact date to 
be assigned to any work, and the difficulty is increased 
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by the fact that Northumbrian literature perished with 
the inroads of the Danes, and Northumbrian works are 
preserved only in a later and West-Saxon form. 

About 1050 Leofric, bishop of Exeter, gave to the 
cathedral library a gift of books, and among them 
* 1 mycel EngUsc boc be gehwylcum *8ingum on leo^- 
wisan geworht,' that is, * One large EngUsh book about 
various things in lay [song] wise wrought.' This is the 
famous * Codex Exoniensis ' still preserved at Exeter, 
and so often referred to. The manuscript is in ten 
books, and it contains many poems, most of them of a 
religious character, such as ''A Dialogue between the 
Virgin Mary and Joseph,' ' Song of the Three Children,' 
'The Last Judgment.' Perhaps the most interesting 
are ' The Traveller's Song ' and ' The Phoenix.' The 
former is not much more than a catalogue of tribes and 
places, but it is believed to be a work of the fifth century, 
and, if so, is the most ancient relic of the kind that we 
possess; the latter is a poem of much beauty, and is 
thought to be the work of Cynewulf. 

In 1832 Dr. Blume discovered at Vercelli a book 
filled mainly with Saxon homiUes, but also containing 
a small number of religious poems of great beauty. 
The chief of these are * A Legend of St. Andrew,' * A 
Dream of the Holy Eood,' and * Elene, or the Invention 
of the Holy Cross,' and they are for the most part, if 
not all, the work of Cynewulf. 

Archbishop Parker in Elizabeth's time was a great 
collector of Saxon books, and he gave to Corpus Christf 
College, in Cambridge, the celebrated * Winchester 
Chronicle,' and a fine copy of King Alfred's laws. 
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Sir Eobert Cotton was a still greater collector, and 
to him we owe all the Saxon Chronicles save two, ' Beo- 
wulf,' a fragment of a noble poem on the story of Judith, 
part of the works of iElfric, the Lindisfarne Gospels of 
the ninth, and a Psalter of the tenth century. 

To Archbishop Laud we owe the famous * Peter- 
borough Chronicle,' and some of the works of iElfric. 

To Christopher Lord Hatton (time of Charles IL) we 
owe Alfred's translation of the * Pastoral Care,' and the 
translation of * Gregory's Dialogues ' with Alfred's pre- 
face. 

To Franciscus Junius, a celebrated scholar of Charles 
II.'s time, we owe the Caedmon, and a Psalter of the 
tenth century. 

In 1851 there was brought to light a book of Saxon 
homilies of a generation earlier than iElfric from the 
library of Blickling Hall, in Norfolk. 

In 1860 a valuable fragment of an epic poem on 
King Waldhere was discovered at Copenhagen on some 
scraps of vellum taken from book-backs. 



INFLUENCE OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

In the eleventh century English literature languished. 
The * Winchester Chronicle ' has for this period but a 
few meagre entries ; iElfric was gone and no one had 
arisen to compare with him in learning or eloquence, 
and Cynewulf's poems and the great songs of the 
* Chronicle ' belonged to an age that had passed away. 
The exhausting struggle with the Danes in the early 
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years of the century, and in later years the growing in- 
tercourse with Normandy were doubtless the chief causes 
of this stagnation. Edward the Confessor's tastes and 
sympathies were French, as was natural for one whose 
youth was spent in Normandy in the closest friendship 
and relationship with its rulers, and as far as might be he 
surrounded himself with Norman councillors, both in 
Church and State. Then came the great shock of the 
Norman Conquest, and within a short time scarcely an 
Englishman was left as bishop or abbot or great noble, 
and the native Hterature had no longer any recognition 
in the king's court or in those of his great barons. 

The language could not die while the bulk of the 
people remained the same, but it underwent a great 
change. Old English was a highly inflected language, 
and its system of case-endings was especially elaborate. 
These inflections were gradually falling away under the 
influence of natural laws, and we can see that the lan- 
guage of -ZElfric is simpler and more modern than that 
of Alfred. 

But now this slow and natural change was enor- 
mously quickened, and * all these sounding terminations 
that make so handsome a figure in Saxon courts — the 
-AN, the -UM, the -EKA and -ENA, the -IGENNE and 
-IGENDUM — all these, superfluous as bells on idle 
horses, were laid aside when the nation had lost its old 
political life and its pride of nationality, and had received 
leaders and teachers who spoke a foreign tongue.' ^ 

From this time three languages existed side by side 
within the kingdom — Latin, the language of the clergy 

> Earle. 
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and the learned ; French, that of polite intercourse ; and 
English, that of the mass of the people. The famous 
Abbot Samson, of St. Edmundsbury (Carlyle's ' Past and 
Present'), could preach in three languages, and, sturdy 
Englishman as he was, he preferred a certain man to be 
one of his chief tenants because he could speak no French, 

During the reigns of the first six or eight kings after 
the Conquest, Latin was the language used in nearly all 
public documents, and it was probably chosen as being 
the common language of Western Christendom, while 
French would have been the badge of conquest. Then, 
from the beginning of the reign of Edward I. onward, 
for about eighty or ninety years French took the place 
of Latin, till at last it also yielded before the English, 
which once more had gained supremacy. 

The final victory of EngUsh was somewhat retarded 
by the vanity of men and the usage of grammar schools, 
for we are told * Children in scole beth compelled, agines 
the usage and maner of alle other naciouns, for fo leve 
her^ owne langage, and for to constrewe her lessouns and 
her thingis a Frensch, and haveth siththe that the 
Normans come first into England. Also gentil mennes 
children beth ytaught for to speke Frensch from the 
tyme that thei beth rokked in her cradel and kunneth 
speke and playe with a childes brooche. And uplondish 
men wole hkne hemself to gentil men, and fondeth with 
great bisynesse for to speke Frensch for to be the more 
ytold of.' (Higden's * Polychronicon,' translated from 
Latin into English by John of Trevisa, in 1385.) 

Trevisa adds : ' This maner is siththe som del ychaun- 
» Their. 
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gide. For John Cornwaile, a maistre of grammar, 
chaungide the lore in grammar scole and construction 
of Frensch into Englisch, and Eichard Pencriche lerned 
that maner teching of him, and other men of Pencriche. 
So that now, the yere of our lorde a thousand thre 
hundred foure score and fyve, in all the grammar scoles 
of Englond children leveth Frensch and construeth and 
lerneth an Englisch.' 



LATIN AND FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE 
NORMAN PERIOD. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this little book to speak 
of any other than of our own native literature, but the 
Latin and French works of the Norman period were so 
many and so important that a few words must be given 
to some of them. Lanfranc and Anselm, who were in 
succession Archbishops of Canterbury, were theologians 
of European fame, and some of their chief works were 
written after they came to England. The Norman clergy 
who came over here were in general more highly edu- 
cated than the English, and through their coming a 
great stimulus was given to education and especially to 
the cultivation of Latin literature. Englishmen, no less 
than Frenchmen, distinguished themselves, and the Latin 
historical literature of the twelfth century is one of 
which any country might be proud. The English monk 
Eadmer, the friend and biographer of Anselm, wrote 
the history of the period from 1066 to 1122. Florence 
of Worcester gives in Latin the story of the old 
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English Chronicles, and Simeon of Durham does the 
same, but makes use of many northern annals which 
are now lost. 

William of Malmesbury then wrote his noble * His- 
tory of the Kings of England,' which was no mere collec- 
tion of annals, but a work after the model of the great 
histories of Greece and Eome. He made use of many 
old EngUsh songs which are now lost, and in this he 
was followed by Henry of Huntingdon. 

The story of the Conquest was written in Latin verse 
by Guy of Amiens, and in Latin prose by William of Poi- 
tiers. Ordericus Vitalis, another historian of Norman 
parentage, was born on the banks of the Severn, and in 
the retirement of a Norman monastery he wrote a his- 
tory, of which that part is very valuable which deals 
with the period after the Conquest. 

To the same period belongs that wonderful book the 
* History of the Britons,' written by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Bishop of St. Asaph's. The work contains hardly 
a shred of historical truth, but it is a rich storehouse of 
romance and fable. There for the first time appear in 
literature Locrine and Lear, and Merlin and Uther 
Pendragon, and the great Arthur, and others whose 
story has charmed so many generations. The book be- 
came at once immensely popular, and from it as from a 
well-head flowed many later tales of romance. 

Within a few years Wace, a native of Jersey, turned 
Geoffrey's book from Latin into a French metrical 
romance, and presented it to Eleanor, the queen of 
Henry H. Wace called his work 'Brut d'Engleterre,' 
and it became in turn the foundation of the English 
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*Brut' of La3amon, of which we shall have soon to 
speak. 

Towards the end of his Hfe (about 1170) Wace wrote 
a metrical history of the Norman dukes, and called it 
*Koman de Eou' (Romance of Eollo). The history is 
carried down to the year 1106, and the description 
which it gives of the incidents of the great battle of 
Hastings is the most picturesque and vivid and trust- 
worthy which we possess. 



OLD ENGLISH HOMILIES. 

From the libraries in the British Museum and Lambeth 
Palace and from the Bodleian a considerable number of 
Old English homilies have been gathered and printed by 
the Early EngUsh Text Society. The authors are un- 
known, and the different homilies appear to belong to 
various periods during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Among them are twelfth-century transcripts of 
a few of iElfric's homilies, and in others it is plainly to 
be seen that iElfric has been taken as a model. These 
homiUes, together with the later entries in the Peter- 
borough Chronicle, are all that we now have left of 
English literature of the twelfth century. One of the 
earliest (about 1150) is entitled * An Bispel ' (A Parable), 
and in it the writer or preacher speaks thus of the good- 
ness of God : — 

He is hure fader, he len'S us He is our father, he grants us 

his eor^e to tolie, his corn to his earth to till, his com to sow. 

sawe, his eorSe us werptJ com and His earth yields for us corn and 

westm, niatt anddierchin,his loht fruit, cattle and deer-kind, his 

leoem and lif, his water drench light (yields us) light and life, his 
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and fiscynn, his fer manifeald 
'Seninge. His sonne, mone, ster- 
ren, rien, daw, winde, wude, unitald 
fultume. Al "Sat we habbeS of 
"Sese fader we habbeS. 

Ma3e we acht clepeien hine 
moder wene we? 5ie mu3e we. 
Hwat det$ si moder hire beam. 
Formes hi hit chere'S and blisse^ 
be "Se lichte, and setSe hi diet$ 
under hire arme o'Ser his hafed 
heleS to don him slepe and reste. 
Dis deS all ^iure drihte, he blisseS 
us mid dei^es licht, he sweveth 
us mid "Siestre nicht. 



water drink and fishes, his fire 
manifold things. His sun, moon, 
stars, rain, dew, wind, wood 
(yield) untold favours. All that 
we have we have from this father. 
May we at all call him mother 
ween we? Yea may we. What 
doth the mother to her bairn? 
First she cheereth and blesseth 
it by the light, and afterwards she 
putteth under it her arm, or covers 
its head to give it sleep and rest. 
This doth the Lord of you all ; he 
blesseth us with the daylight, he 
sends us to sleep with the dark 
night. 



THE 'ormulum; 

To the very beginning of the thirteenth century, if not 
even to the end of the twelfth, belongs a remarkable 
poem called the * Ormulum.' It is a collection of metri- 
cal homilies intended to explain and illustrate the por- 
tions of the Gospels appointed to be read daily through- 
out the year. It was once perhaps complete, or nearly 
so, but the single copy now existing is imperfect, and 
contains the homilies for only thirty-two days. 

In the whole poem there are but four or five French 
words, but it abounds in Scandinavian words and forms. 
*It is the most thoroughly Danish poem ever written in 
England that has come down to us,' ^ and the writer 
almost certainly lived in one of the eastern counties, 
perhaps in the Peterborough region. A curious piece of 

' Oliphant. 

D 
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evidence seems to connect him with Durham, but it is 
shadowy and uncertain. His name was Orm or Ormin, 
for he tells us : — 



Diss boo iss nemmnedd Omnulnm 
FonlSi "Satt Ormm itt wro3te. 



This book is named Ormnlum 
Because that Orm it wrought. 



He was a Canon Regular of the Order of St. Augus- 
tine, and he had a brother, Walter, to whom he dedicated 
his work ; and that is all we know of him. He speaks 
thus of himself and his work : — 



Nu bro'Serr Wallter broSerr min 

Affter "Se flaBshess kinde 

And bro'Serr min i Grisstenndom 

Durrh fulluhht and "Surrh trowTT^e 

And bro'Serr min i Godess hus 

5et o ^e ^ridde wise 

Durrh "Satt witt hafenn taken ba 

An re^ell-boo to foll^enn 
Unnderr kanunnkess had and HI 
Swa summ Sannt Awwstinn sette. 
Ico hafe wennd intill Ennglissh 
Gh)ddspelle8s hall^he lare 
Affterr -Satt little witt "Satt me 
Min Drihhtin hafet^S lenedd. 

And unnc birr1$ ba^e ^annken Crist 
Datt itt iss brohht till ende. 
Ice hafe sammnedd o "Sis boo 
Da Gk)ddspelles8 neh alle 
Datt sinndenn o "Se messeboc 
Inn all "Se ^er att messe. 
And agg afifter "Se Goddspell stannt 
Datt tatt te Goddspell mene^. 



Now brother Walter, brother mine 
After the nature of the flesh 
And brother mine in Christendom 
Through baptism and belief 
And brother mine in Grod's house 
Yet of the third manner 
Because that we two have taken 

both 
One rule-book to follow 
Under canon's rank and life 
As Saint Austin appointed. 
I have turned into English 
The Gospel's holy learning 
According to the little wit that to me 
My Lord has granted. 

And it befits us both to thank Christ 

That it is brought to an end. 

I have joined in this book 

The Gospels nearly all 

That are in the mass-book 

In all the year at mass, 

And ever after the Gospel stands 

That which the Gospel meaneth. 



In one of the homilies Ormin describes the death of 
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the wicked Herod, and he then goes on to speak of his 
burial thus : — 



And affter ^att ta wass he dsecL 
In all hiss miccle sinne 
Ace %mt wass mikell oferrgarrt 
And modi3nesse shaewedd 
Abutenn ^att stinnckennde lie 
Dagr itt wass brohht till eorSe, 
Forr all "Se basre wass bile33d 
Wi^tJ bflBtenn gold and sillferr 
And all itt wass e33wh8er bisett 
WilSiS deorewurr^e staness. 
And onn hiss haefeddwserenn twa 
Gildene cruness sette 
And himm wass sett inn his rihht- 

hannd 
An dere kine3errde. 
And swa mann barr iSatt fule lie 
Till "SsBr he bedenn haffde. 
Swille mann wass ^att Herode king 
Datt let te chilldre ewellenn 
For ^atte he wollde ewellenn Crist 
Amang hemm, 3i£f he mihhte. 



And after that then was he dead 

In all his great sin 

But there was great haughtiness 

And pride shown 

About that stinking corpse 

TiU it was brought to earth, 

For all the bier was belaid 

With beaten gold and silver 

And all of it was everywhere beset 

With precious stones. 

And on his head were two 

Golden crowns set 

And him was set in his right hand 

A precious kingly sceptre. 
And so men bare that filthy corpse 
To where he had them bidden. 
Such man was that King Herod 
That let the children be slain 
Because that he would slay Christ 
Among them if he might. 



It will be noticed that Ormin dispenses both with 
alUteration and rhyme, but if care be taken to sound all 
final syllables it will be found that his verses have a 
melodious swing with their alternate eight and seven 
syllables. He was a purist in spelUng also, doubling 
most carefully the consonants after short vowels, and he 
was desirous that we should do the like. Whosoever 
should wish to copy the book — 

Himm bidde ice "Sat he't write rihht Him bid I that he write exactly 



Swa summ ^iss boo him tasche^ 
And tatt he loke well ^att he 
An bocstaff write twi33ess 
E33wh8Br "Sset itt uppo "Siss boo 
Iss writen o ^att wise. 



As this book teacheth him 
And that he look weU that he 
A letter write twice 
Wherever that it in this book 
Is written in that manner. 
p2 
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If he does not, he is not writing good English, that let 
him know for certain. 



LAYAMON. 

At the dawn of the thirteenth century there appears a 
remarkable poem, the * Brut of Lasamon.' Of the poet 
we know nothing but what he tells us in his opening 
Unes : — 



An preost wes on leoden, 
La^amon wes ihoten ; 
he wes LeovenaSes sone, 
li^e him beo drihte ; 
he wonede at Emle^e 
at SB^elen are chireohen 
uppen Sevarne sta'Se 
on fest Badestone 
Ser he bock radde. 
Hit com him on mode 
•Set he wolde of Engle 
'Sa SB'Selen tellen. 
La^amon gon li^en 
wide 3ond ^as leode 
and biwon "Sa as^ela boo 
t$a he to bisne nom. 



A priest was among the people, 

La3amon he was named ; 

he was son of LeovenaS, 

may the Lord be gracious to him ; 

he dwelt at Ernle3e 

at a noble church 

upon Severn bank 

hard by Badestone 

where he read book. 

It came to him in mind 

that he would of the English 

the noble deeds recount. 

La^amon began to journey 

wide over the land 

and gained the noble books 

which he for pattern took. 



Two books he procured, one English, one Latin, but 
he made very little use of them. 



Boc he nom '5e "Sridde 

leide ^er amidden 

%9, makede a Frenchis clerc 

Wace wes ihoten ; 

he well cou'Se writen 

and he hoe ^ef 'Sare ae'Selen 

Alienor ^e wes Henries quene 

'Ses heyes kinges. 



He took the third book 

and laid it there in the midst ; 

a French clerk made it 

Wace he was named ; 

he weU could write 

and he gave it to the noble 

Eleanor who was Henry's queen 

the high king. 



LA YAMON yj 

La3amon leide ^eos boc La^amon laid this book 

and Sa leaf wende and turned the leaves 

he heom leofliche beheold, he beheld them lovingly, 

li-Se him beo drihten may the Lord be gracious to him ; 

fe'Seren he nom mid fingren pen he took with fingers 

and fiede on boc felle. and wrote on book skin. 

The poem consists of 32,250 lines, while the ' Brut ' of 
Wace, of which Lasamon's is a translation and expan- 
sion, has but 15,300 lines. The additions greatly excel 
the original in beauty and imaginative power, and it is 
remarkable that this long poem, though based on a 
French work, contains only about a hundred words of 
French origin. The poem was evidently a Ufelong 
labour of love, and La5amon strives to hold fast to the 
Old EngUsh laws of accent and rhythm and aUiteration. 

In the conduct of the story Lasamon follows Wace 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth closely, and ends, as they do, 
with the British king Cadwalader (about 690). We see 
that the legends of Arthur have grown in fulness and 
beauty, and the account of the * Passing of Arthur ' is 
especially interesting. After a great battle all Arthur's 
host lies slain, and he is sorely wounded. Then he 
says to his faithful follower : — 

Ich wulle varen to Avalun I will fare to Avalon 

to vairest aire maidene to the fairest of all maiden 

to Argante iSere quene to Argante the queen 

alven switSe sceone, elf exceeding bright, 

and heo seal mine wunden and she shall my wounds 

makien alle isunde make all sound 

al hal me makien all hale me make 

mid halewei3e drenchen. with healing drinks. 

And seoSe ich cumen wulle And afterwards I will come 

to mine kineriche to my kingdom 

and wunien mid Brutten and dwell with Britons 

mid muchelere wunne. with great joy. 
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-^fne ^an worden 

^er com of se wenden 

"Sat wes an sceort bat li^en 

and twa wimmen ^erinne 

wunderliche idihte ; 

and heo nomen Arthur anan 

and aneouste hine vereden 

and softe hine adun leiden 

and for 5 gunnen hine li'Sen. 

Bruttes ilevelS 3ete 

that he beo on live 

and wunnie in Avalun 

mid fairest abre alven, 

and lokie'S evere Bruttes ^ete 

whan Arthur cume litSen. 



Even with the words 
there came from sea wending 
that was a short boat sailing 
and two women therein 
wonderfully adorned ; 
and they took Arthur anon 
and straight him bore away, 
and softly him down laid 
and forth began to sail away. 
Britons believe yet 
that he is alive 
and dwelling in Avalon 
with the fairest of all elves, 
and look the Britons ever yet 
when Arthur shall come over the 
sea. 



THE 'ANCREN RIWLE/ 

Eably in the thirteenth century there was a tiny sister- 
hood of nuns at Tarente on the Stour in Dorset. The 
nunnery had been founded by one of the Conqueror's 
barons, and it was rebuilt by Eichard le Poor, who 
was bishop of Salisbury and afterwards of Durham. He 
was born at Tarente, and when he died, in 1237, his 
heart was buried in the nunnery. The nuns were few 
in number and of noble birth, and in thie bloom of their 
youth they had forsaken the world ; and, in response to 
their repeated request, their spiritual adviser wrote for 
them the book called * Ancren Eiwle ' (Anchoresses' 
Eule). It is the work of a man of piety and culture, 
and with good reason it is conjectured that the author 
was Bishop le Poor. The work is in eight books, of 
which the first and last treat of the outward Ufe and ex- 
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ternal observances and devotions. The remaining books 
treat of the inner life, and the writer's chief delight is in 
picturing the purity of the heart and the love of Christ. 
In a passage on comfort in temptation he says : — 

Ure Louerd, hwon he i'Sole'8 
"Set we bee's itented, he plaie^ mid 
us, ase "Se moder mid hire ^unge 
deorlinge; vlih'S from him, and 
hut hire, and let hit sitten one, 
and loken ^eome abuten, and cleo- 
pien Dame ! dame ! and weopen 
one hwule; and "Seonne mid i- 
spredde ermes leape'S lauhwinde 
vortJ, and cluppe-S and cussed and 
wipe's his eien. Eiht so ure 
Louerd let us one iwurtJen ot$er 
hwules, and wit$drawe5 his grace 
and his cumf ort, tSet we ne ivinde'S 
swetnesse in none 'Singe 'Set we wel 
do1$, ne savur of heorte ; and "Sauh, 
iSet ilke point ne Inyo's he us 
ure leove veder never ^e lesce, 
auh he de^ hit for muchel luve 
"Set he have's to us. 



Our Lord when He suffereth 
that we be tempted. He playeth 
with us, as the mother with her 
young darling ; she fleeth from it, 
and hides herself, and lets it sit 
alone, and look yearningly about, 
and caU * Dame 1 dame I ' and 
weep awhile ; and then with out- 
spread arms leapeth laughing 
forth, and claspeth and kisseth 
and wipeth its eyes. Just so our 
Lord leaves us alone sometimes, 
and withdraweth His grace and 
His comfort, so that we find sweet- 
ness in nothing that we do well, 
nor joy of heart ; and yet, in that 
same moment He, our dear Father, 
loveth us nevertheless, but He 
doth it for the great love that He 
hath for us. 



* Life of St. Juliana.' — At about the same time were 
written the Lives of St. Juliana, St. Margaret, St. 
Catherine, and a work called * Hali Meidenhad ' (Holy 
Maidenhood), and from their similarity in language and 
sentiment, it is thought that the author of the ' Ancren 
Eiwle ' wrote these also. 

Devotion to the Virgin Mary rose to its highest point 
of enthusiasm in the thirteenth century, after the writ- 
ing and preaching of St. Bernard. Virginity was held 
to be the highest crown of virtue, and the doctrine was 
taught that an eternal reward of a hundredfold is re- 
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served to virginity, of sixtyfold to widowhood after one 
marriage, and of thirtyfold only to the married. The 
lives of these female saints tell how they maintained 
this crown of virtue in spite of the fiercest persecution. 
Of St. Juhana we are told : — 



Deos meiden ant fis martir wes 
iuliane inempnet, in nichomedes 
burh. ant of heSene cun icumen 
ant hire fleschliche feder wes 
affrican ihaten, of "Se heSene mest. 
Sec "Sat cristene weren, derfliche 
droh ham to dea'Se. ah heo as 
•Seo "Sat te heovenlich feder luvede, 
leafde al hire aldrene lahen, ant 
bigon to luvien "Sene liviende 
lauerd, "Se lufsum goddj'Sat wisse"S 
ant welded al "Sat is on worlde. 



This maiden and this martyr 
was named Juliana, in the city of 
Nicomedia, and of heathen kin she 
came, and her fleshly father was 
called Africanus, greatest of the 
heathen. Those that were Chris- 
tians he strongly drew them to 
death. But she, as one that the 
Heavenly Father loved, left all her 
elders' customs, and began to love 
the living Lord, the lovesome God, 
that directs and rules all that is in 
the world. 

Then we are told that Eleusius, the High Keve, fell 
in love with her : — 



As he sumchere iseh hire ut- 
nume feir ant freoliche, he felde 
him iwundet, '5at wiSuten lech- 
nunge of hire libben he ne mahte. 



As he once saw her exquisitely 
fair and noble, he felt himself 
wounded, so that without healing 
of her, live he might not. 



The father approved the suitor and promised the 
maiden, but — 



Ah heo truste on him "Sat ne 
trukeneS namon, tJat trusted treow- 
liche on him ant euch deis dei 
code to chirche to leornen godes 
lare, ^eornliche to witen hu ha 
mahte best witen hire unweommet, 
ant hire mei^had wiSuten man 
of monne. 



But she trusted on Him that 
deceiveth no man that trusteth 
truly on Him, and at each day's 
dawn she went to church to learn 
God's lore, earnestly to know how 
she might best keep herself un- 
spotted, and her maidenhood with- 
out commerce of man. 



Father and lover strove to overcome her scruples, 
but fair words, promises, menaces, cruel scourgings and 
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torments were of no avail. She was east into prison and 
then was brought forth into the market place to die. 

Ant 'Se edie engles wiS hire And the blessed angels with 

sawle singinde sihen toward her soul singing soared toward 

heovene. soStJen sone "Serefter heaven. Then soon after came a 

com a seli wummon sophie i- blessed woman named Sophia on 

nempnet o rade toward rome ant her way to Eome, and took this 

nom (Sis meidenes bodi, ant ber maiden's body and bare it in a 

hit in a bat biwunden deorliche in boat, wound up dearly in precious 

deorewurSe claSes. as ha weren cloths. As they were on the water, 

in wettre com a steorm ant draf came a storm and drove them to 

ham to londe into campaine, ant land into Campania, and there 

"Ser lette sophie from "Se sea a mile Sophia, a mile from the sea, had a 

setten a chirche ant don hire bodi church set and put her body there- 

'Srin in stanene 'Sruh hehliche as in in a stone coffin solemnly, as it 

hit deh halhen to donne. is right to do with holy ones. 



'THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE.' 

The fine poem of ' The Owl and the Nightingale ' belongs 
to the middle of the thirteenth century. The author is 
unknown, but he is thought to have been one Nicholas 
de Guildford, who is named and described in the poem 
and who Uved at Portesham in Dorset. Whether he was 
a layman or cleric we cannot tell, but he must have been 
a man of fine taste and culture. * The poem is one of 
the most genuine and original idylls of any age or of 
any language, and the Englishman who wants an in- 
ducement to master the dialects of the thirteenth century 
may assure himself of a pleasure when he is able to 
appreciate this exquisite pastoral.' * The subject is a 
scolding-match between the two birds, a theme quite 

» Earle. 
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new to English literature, though such poetical contests 
were common enough in the French poetry of the 
troubadours. 

The poem opens thus : — 



Ich was in one sumere dale 
In one switJe dijele hale 
I-herde ioJi holde grete tale 
An ule and one ni3tingale ; 
Dat plait was stif and staro and 

strong, 
Sum wile softe, and lud among : 

And ai^er a^en o^&c swal 
And let "Sat yule mod ut al. 
De ni3tingale begon "Se speche 
In one hume of one beche 
And sat up one yaire bo3e, 
Dar were abute blosme i-no^e 
In one waste "Sicke hegge 
I-meind mid spire and grene segge. 



I was in a certain dale 

In a very secret place 

I heard hold great talk 

An owl and a nightingale ; 

That pleading was stiff and stark 
and strong, 

Sometimes soft, and loud some- 
times : 

And each against the other sweUed 

And let out aU that evil mood. 

The nightingale began the speaking 

In a corner of a valley 

And sat upon a fair bough. 

There were about blossoms enough 

In a solitary thick hedge 

Mingled with spire-grass and green 



There the nightingale sang songs which to the 
listener seemed sweeter than those of harp or pipe. 



Do stod on old stoc 'Sar bi-side 

Dar %o ule song hire tide, 
And was mid ivi al bi-growe. 
Hit was "Sare ule earding-stowe. 



There stood an old stock there 

beside 
Where the owl sang in her turn, 
And it was with ivy all overgrown, 
It was the owPs dwelling-place. 



The nightingale beheld the owl with scorn and 
disgust. 

* Unwijt,* heo sede, * awei "Su fleo, * Uncanny,* she said, * flee thou 

away, 
Me is the wers ^at ich tSe seo, To me it is the worse that I see 

thee, 
Min heorte at-flit5, and fait me My heart flies away, my tongue 

tunge falters 

Wonne «u art to me i-Sruiige.* When thou art near to me.* 
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The owl remained silent till evening, though her 
heart was bursting. Then, after singing, she asked : — 

* How seems it now of my singing? 
Thinkest thou that I cannot sing 
Though I know nothing of quaver- 

ings? 
If I held thee in my foot 
So may it chance that I may 
And thou wert out of thy branch 
So shouldest thou sing in another 

fashion.* 



* Hu "SincSe nu bi mine songe ? 
Wenst "Su "Sat ich ne cunne singe 
De3 ich ne cunne of writelinge ? 

5if ich "Se heolde on mine vote 
So hit bi-tide 'Sat ich mote 
And ^u were ut of "Sine rise 
Du soholdest singe an o5er wise.' 



The nightingale upbraided the owl for her evil 
appearance. 



* Di bodi is short, %\ sweore is smal, 

Grettere is ^in heved "San «u all; 
Din e3en beo'S col-blake and brode 

Bi3t swo heo weren i-peint mid 

wode; 
Du starest so "Su wille abiten 
Al "Sat "Su mi3t mid cKvre smiten.* 



*Thy body is short, thy neck is 

small 
Greater is thy head than all ; 
Thine eyes are coal-black and 

broad 
Just as if they were painted with 

woad ; 
Thou starest as if thou wilt bite 
All that thou with claws mayst 

smite.* 



Then she sang again, loud and clear, like a harp. 



Deos ule luste "Sider-ward 
And heold hire e3e neotSer-ward 
And set to-swolle and i-bol3e 
Also heo hadde on frogge i-swol3e, 

For heo wel wiste and was i-war 
Dat heo song hire a bisemar. 



The owl listened thitherward 
And held her eyes the other way 
And sat swollen and puffed 
Just as if she had swallowed a 

frog, 
For well she knew and was aware 
That she sang in mockery of her. 



The owl tries to draw the nightingale from her cover. 

* Whi neltu fleon into the bare * Why wilt thou not fly into the 

open, 
And schewi wheSer unker beo And show which of us two 

Of bri3ter heowe, of vairur bleo ? * Is of brighter hue, of fairer colour ? * 
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But the nightingale answers : 



* No, "Su havest wel scharpe clawe, 
Ne kepich no3t "Sat "Su me clawe ; 

Du havest clivers swiSe stronge, 
Dutwengst'Sar-mid so doS a tonge.* 



* No, thou hast very sharp claws, 
I have no wish that thou shouldst 

claw me ; 
Thou hast claws very strong, 
Thou pinchest with them as with 

a tongs.* 



Each in turn contends that her singing is most use- 
ful. The owl says : — 



*Mi stefne is bold and no3t unorne, 

Heo is i-lich one grete home ; 
And "Sin is i-lich one pipe 
Of one smale weode unripe. 
Ich singe bet 'San 'Su dest ; 
Du chaterest so do^S on Irish prest. 
Ich singe an eve ari3te time 
And seo'S^e won hit is bed-time, 
De dridde siSe at middelni3te. 
And so ich mine song adi3te 
Wone ich i-seo arise veoure 
O^er dai-rim otJer dai-sterre. 
Ich do god mid mine ^rote 
And warni men to heore note.* 



* My voice is bold, and not unpleas- 

ing. 
It is like a great horn ; 
And thine is like a pipe 
Of a small unripe weed. 
I sing better than thou dost ; 
Thou chatterest like an Irish priest. 
I sing at eve at a right time 
And later when it is bed time. 
The third time at midnight. 
And so I order my song 
When I see arise afar 
Either the daybreak or the day-star. 
I do good with my throat 
And warn men in their need.' 



The nightingale replies that the owl's song is dismal, 
and fit to make men weep. 



' Ac ich alle blisse mid me bringe, 
Ech wi3t is glad for mine ^inge. 

De blostme ginneS springe and 

sprede 
BeoSe ine treo and ek on mede 
De lilie mid hire faire wlite 
Welcume'5 me, "Sat ^u hit wite. 
Bit me mid hire faire bleo 
Dat ich schulle to hire fleo. 



• But I bring all bliss with me, 
Each wight is glad on account of 

me. 
The blossoms begin to spring and 

spread 
Both in the tree and in the mead 
The lily with her fair splendour 
Welcomes me, as you well know. 
Invites me with her fair colour 
That I should fly to her. 
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De rose also mid hire rude Also the rose with her red 

Dat Clime's ut of $e 'Some wude That comes out of the thorny wood 

Bit me 'Sat ioh shulle singe Invites me that I shall sing 

Yor hire lave one skentinge.' For her love some pleasant thing.* 

The dispute will not end, and they are persuaded to 
submit it to ' Maister Nichole,' and so, — 

To Portesham ^o heo bi-come, To Portesham then they come, 

Ah hu heo spedde of heore dome But how they sped with their 

judgment 
Ne can ich en namore telle ; " I cannot tell you any more ; 

Her is na more of "Sisse spelle. Here is no more of this story. 



*KINQ HORN/ 

In the latter half of the thirteenth century we meet with 
two metrical romances, * King Horn ' and * Havelok the 
Dane,' which appear to have been favourites. The next 
century produced a great number of such works, as we 
shall find, and these two are interesting as being the 
earliest. They are both translations from French 
originals, but these French originals are in their turn 
thought to be based on old EngUsh stories. 

The poets no longer make use of the Old English 
ornament of alliteration, but they use instead the French 
device of end rhymes. The versification is sprightly and 
pleasing (in * King Horn ' especially), and the poem was 
probably sung to the harp. 

The poem of * King Horn ' consists of nearly 1,600 
short verses, and it opens thus : — 

Alle beon he bli^e May they all be blithe 

Dat to my songe ly^e ; That listen to my song ; 

A sang ihc schal 30U singe A song I shaU sing you 

Of Murri "Se kinge. Of Murry the king. 



46 
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King he was biweste 
So longe BO hit laste ; 
Godhild het his quen, 
Fairer ne mi3te non ben. 
He hadde a sone ^at het Horn 
Fairer ne mi3te non beo bom. 
He was whit so ^e flur 
Eose red was his colur, 
In none kinge-riche 
Nas non his iliche. 



King he was towards the west 
As far as it reached ; 
Godhild was named his qneen 
Fairer there might none be. 
He had a son named Horn 
Fairer might none be bom. 
He was white as the flower 
Bose red was his colour, 
In no kingdom 
Was there his like. 



But sore trouble fell upon these happy ones 

Hit was npon a someres day 

Also iho ^ou telle may 

Mnrri ^e gode king 

Bod on his pleing 

Bi ^e se side 

Ase he was woned ride. 

He fond by the stronde 

Arived on his londe 

Schipes fif tene 

Wis Sarazins kene. 



It was upon a summer's day 

As I may tell you 

Murry the good king 

Bode on his playing 

By the sea side 

As he was wont to ride. 

He found by the strand 

Arrived on his land 

Ships fifteen 

With Saracens bold. 



The fierce heathens slew the king, seized the land, 
and destroyed the churches. 

Of all wymmane 
Wurst was Godhild "Sanne ; 
For Murri heo weop sore 
And for Horn jute more. 
Heo wenten ut of halle 
Fram hire maidenes alle 
Under a roohe of stone 
Der heo livedo alone. 



Of all women 

Most wretched was Godhild then ; 

For Murry she wept sore 

And for Horn yet more. 

She went out of haU 

From her maidens all 

Under a rock of stone 

There she lived alone. 



The Saracens spared Horn's life for his beauty's 
sake, but set him and his twelve companions in a boat 
and sent it forth to sea. 

De se bigan to flowe The sea began to flow 

And Horn child to rowe ; And Horn child to row ; 

De se "Sat schup so f aste drof The sea that ship drove so fast 

De hildren dradde tSerof , The children had dread thereof, 
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Al %^ day and al "Se ni^t 
Til hit sprang "Se dai li3t, 
Til Horn sa^ on "Se stronde 
Men gon in tSe londe. 
* Feren ' qua'S he * 30nge 
Ihc telle 30U ti^inge, 
Ihc here fo3eles singe 
And se "^at gras him springe.' 



All the day and all the night 
Till the daylight sprang, 
Till Horn saw on the strand 
Men walking on the land. 

* Comrades young,* quoth he, 

* I tell you tidings, 
I hear birds sing 

And I see the grass springing. 



They have reached the land of Westernesse, and the 
good King Aylmar makes them welcome, and gives 
Horn in charge to his steward. 



Stiwarde tak nu here 
Mi fundlyng for to lere 
Of tSine mestere 
Of wude and of rivere ; 
And tech him to harpe 
Wit? his nayles scharpe, 
Bivore me to kerve 
And of "86 cupe serve. 



Steward take now here 
My foundling to learn 
Of thy mastery 
Of wood and of river ; 
And teach him to harp 
With his nails sharp. 
Before me to carve 
And with the cup serve. 



Horn gives good heed to all, and soon becomes a 
great favourite. 

Men loved Horn child. 
And Bymenhild loved him most, 
The king's own daughter ; 
He was most in her thought, 
She loved so much Horn child 
That nearly she waxed wild. 



Luvede men Horn child, 
Andmesthim lovede Bymenhild, 
De kynges 03ene do3ter ; 
He was mest in 'So3te, 
Heo lovede so Horn child 
Dat ne3 heo gan wexe wild. 



By means of the steward she sent for Horn, and he 
came to her bower. 



On knes. he him sette 
And sweteliche hure grette ; 
Of his f eire si3te 
Al "Se bur gan li3te. 



On his knees he set himself 
And sweetly greeted her ; 
Of his fair sight 
All the bower became light. 



He spoke to her with reverence, and asked her will. 
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Bymenhild up gan stonde 
And tok him bi 5e honde ; 
Heo sette him on pelle 
Of wyn to drinke his fuUe ; 
Heo makede him faire chere 
And tok him abute 1$e swere ; 
Of te heo him custe 
So wel so hire luste. 
* Horn ' heo sede, * wi^ute strif 
Du sohalt have me to '5i wif.* 



Bymenhild up did stand 
And took him by the hand 
She set him on the dais 
Of wine to drink his fill ; 
She made him fine cheer 
And took him about the neck ; 
Oft she kissed him 
So well he pleased her. 
* Horn,* she said, * without strife 
Thou shalt have me for thy wife.* 

Horn declares himself unworthy of such honour, 
seeing that he is not yet a knight ; but by jihe lady's 
contrivance he is knighted by the king next day. She 
gives him a ring, which will ever ensure him victory, and 
tkat very day he slays a hundred Saracens newly landed 
from their ships and intent on plunder. But the course 
of true love never did run smooth ; new troubles arise 
which we have not space to follow, and for seven years 
Horn becomes a wanderer. At last he overcomes every 
difficulty, recovers his father's kingdom, rescues his 
mother, and returns to Eymenhild, who is nearly dead 
with despair. 



Her ende'5 '5e tale of Horn 
Dat fair was and no3t unom ; 
Make we us glade eure among. 
For "Sus him ende'S Homes song. 
Jesus '5at is of hevene king 
5eve us alle his suete blessing. 



Here endeth the tale of Horn 
That fair was and naught uncomely^ 
Make we us glad among you, 
For thus endeth Horn's song. 
Jesus that is of heaven king 
Give us all his sweet blessing. 



ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER. 

Theee exists a long rhyming Chronicle of England of 
over 12,000 lines, which is ascribed to a Eobert of Glou- 
cester, but nothing certain is known of him. The eight 
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extant manuscripts fall into two classes, which are nearly 
identical in contents up to the end of Henry I., but from 
that point to the close of the poem (a.d. 1270) they 
differ greatly. In the one set about 2,900 lines are devoted 
to this period ; in the other only about 600 lines, and the 
language also is different. It is, therefore, almost cer- 
tain that the existing Chronicle is the work of two, if 
not three, writers. For it is possible that the original 
Chronicle ended with Henry I., and that a longer and a 
shorter extension were made by two somewhat later 
writers. 

The writer of the longer extension in describing the 
Battle of Evesham speaks of the darkness which pre- 
vailed for thirty miles round, and which was so great 
that the monks could not see to read the daily service. 
He adds :— 

Ms isei roberd 
|>at verst Ms boc made, and was wel sore aferd« 

The language of the poem is the dialect of Glouces- 
tershire, and the writer shows a minute acquaintance 
with local details in speaking of Gloucester, and the 
opinion is therefore probably correct that he was a monk 
in Gloucester Abbey. 

In the early part of the Chronicle the writer closely 
follows Geoffrey of Monmouth, and like him he starts 
with a description of the beauty and strength of this 
land. 

Engelond his a wel god lond, iche England is a very good land, I 

wene of eche lond best, ween of every land the best ; set in 

Iset in J?e on end of >e worlde, as the one end of the world, as in the 
al in he west. far west. The sea goeth all about 

E 
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pe see ge> him al aboute, he stond 

as in an yle ; 
Of fon hii dorre >e lasse doute, 

bote hit be |)or3 gyle 
Of folc of the selve lond, as me 

hath yseye wyle. 



it ; it stands as an isle. Of foes 
they need have the less fear, ex- 
cept it be through guile of folk of 
the same land, as has been seen 
sometimes. 



The writer also makes great use of Henry of Hunting- 
don, William of Malmesbury, and the Saxon Chronicle, 
and in the latter part he writes from his own knowledge 
as a contemporary. 

In describing the effect of the Norman Conquest upon 
the language of England, tjie writer says : — 



pus com, lo I Engelond into Nor- 

mandies' bond 
And Jje Normans ne cou>e speke 

^o, bote hore owe speche, 
And speke French as hii dude 

atom, and hor children dude 

also teche ; 
So pat heiemen of Ms lond, j^at of 

hor blod come, 
Holde> alle >ulke speche, |)at hii 

of hom nome. 
Vor bote a man conne Frenss, me- 

tel> of him lute ; 
Ac lowe men holde> to Engliss, 

and to hor owe speche 3ute. 
Ich wene >er ne bel> in al l>e 

world contreyes none, 
pat ne holde> to hor owe speche, 

bote Engelond one, 
Ac wel me wot vor to conne boJ>e 

wel it is, 
,Vor >e more J>at a mon can, ]>e 

more wur>e he is. 

In this manner * Olde Eobert * plods on through his 
long poem. ' As literature it is as worthless as 12,000 



Thus came England into Nor- 
mandy's hand, and the Normans 
could not speak then any but their 
own speech ; and they spoke French 
as they did at home, and they 
taught their children also. So 
that the high men of this land, 
that came of their blood, hold all 
the same speech which they 
brought from their home. For 
unless a man know French he is 
little regarded ; but the low men 
hold to English, and to their own 
speech yet. I ween there are in 
all the world countries none which 
do not hold their own speech, but 
England only. But well we know 
that to know both is well, for the 
more a man knows the more worth 
he is. 
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lines of verse without a spark of poetry can be, but to 
the student of the earlier forms of English the lan- 
guage of the Chronicle is of the greatest value.' ^ 



LITERATURE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

Before entering on the next century it may be well to 
glance back over the course of the thirteenth, and to in- 
dicate a few other works which, though minor ones, are 
interesting. 

* Proverbs of Alfred.' — About the middle of the cen- 
tury appeared a poem with this title which became very 
popular. Englishmen looked back with longing over 
the troubles of the Conquest to Alfred, ' Englene hurde, 
Englene durling ' (* England's shepherd, England's dar- 
ling'), and this poem professed to be a collection of his 
wise sayings. 

The following are a few of the lines : — 

pus que> Alured Thus quoth Alfred 

englene frouer : England's comfort : 

wolde ye mi leode Would ye, my people, 

lusten eure louerde, Listen to your Lord, 

he ou wolde wyse ye He would teach you 

wisliche binges. Wise things, 

hu ye myhte worldes How ye might the world's 

wurhsipes welde Honour possess 

and ek eure saule And also your soul 

somnen to Criste. Join to Christ. 

Wyse were ]?e wordes Wise were the words 

^e seyde ^e king Alured. Which King Alfred spoke. 

* Genesis and Exodus.' — At about the same time, but 

* Aldis Wright. 

s2 
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in another part of the country, was written a fine poem, 
'The Story of Genesis and Exodus,' by an unknown 
author. The butler tells his dream to Joseph thus : — 

Me drempte, ic stod at a win-tre 
"Sat adde waxen buges "Sre. 



Crest it blomede, and sii^en bar 
"Se beries ripe, wurS ic war ; 
"Se kinges kuppe ic hadde on bond, 
•Se beries ^or-inne me "Shugte ic 

wrong 
and bar it drinken to pharaon, 
me drempte, als ic was wune to 

don. 

* A Moral Ode/ — This is a poem of about 400 long 
lines, written by one who looked regretfully back over a 
wasted and misspent life. He says : — 



I dreamt I stood at a vine tree 
That had fullgrown branches 

three. 
First it bloomed and then it bare 
The berries ripe, as I was ware ; 
The king's cup I had in hand, 
The berries therein methought I 

wrung 
And bare it to drink to Pharaoh, 
As I was wont to do, so I dreamed. 



Ich am eldre >an ich wes a winter 

and ek on lore. 
Ich welde more }>an ich dude, my 

wyt auhte beo more, 
Wei longe ich habbe child ibeo, a 

worde and eke on dede ; 
pah ich beo of wynter old, to yong 

ich am on rede. 



I am older than I was, in years 

and in lore, 
I wield more than I did, my wit 

ought to be more. 
Well long have I been a child, in 

words and in deeds ; 
Though I be old in years, too young 

am I in wisdom. 



He warns others to do good while they may. 



Sende god biforen him man, >e 
hwile he mai, to hevene, 

For betre is on almesse biforen, 
|>an ben after sevene. 



Let a man send some good before 
him, the while he may, to heaven, 

For better is one alms before, than 
are seven after. 



The joys of life are too dearly bought with wickedness. 



Swines brede is swi^'e swete, swa 

is of wilde dore ; 
Alto dore he hit bu>, ]>e 3e^ |>er- 

ore his swore. 



Swine's flesh is very sweet, so is 

that of the wild deer ; 
All too dear he buys it, who gives 

for it his neck. 
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The joys of heaven will recompense us for all 
troubles. 

Crist seal one beon inou alle his Christ shall alone be enough for 

durlinges ; all his darlings ; 

he one is muchele mare and betere, He alone is much greater and 

>anne alle o>ere j>inges. better than all other things. 

Crist 3yve us leden her swilc lif, Christ grant that we lead here 

and habben her ffwilc ende, such a life, and have here such 

an end, 

J>at we moten ]?uder come, wanne That we may thither come when 

we henne wende. we go hence. 

Dialects. — ^A peculiar mark of the literature of this 
century is the great diversity of the dialects in which 
the works are written. How many of these dialects there 
were it would be hard to say, but there seem to be 
three fairly well marked, viz. the Northern, the Mid- 
land, and the Southern, and they doubtless had existed 
from the earUest times, and were characteristic of the 
three great races and kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries the supremacy 
belonged to Northumbria, and the Northern dialect was 
the language of literature ; then the supremacy passed to 
Wessex, and the language of the South was the literary 
or King's English till the coming of the Normans. 
Then for nearly two hundred years there was no central 
standard or Hterary language, and each writer uses the 
dialect of his own district. La3amon uses the language 
of the South and West, and Ormin that of the North 
and East. The ballad of * King Horn ' is in the Southern 
dialect, that of * Havelok ' in the East Midland. Eobert 
of Gloucester's West-country dialect is very strongly 
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marked. The poem of ' The Owl and the Nightingale ' is 
in the Southern dialect ; that of ' Genesis and Exodus ' 
has the marks of the Midland. 

Of La3amon's great poem there are two texts ex- 
tant, of which the one is considerably shorter than the 
other, and appears to belong to a time some thirty or 
forty years later. This shorter and later text has many 
distinctive marks of the Northern dialect. One of the 
texts of the * Moral Ode ' is in the Midland dialect, while 
all the others are in the Southern. 



ROMANCES. 

All nations in all ages have been fond of tales of wonder. 
Listeners have been thrilled with delight or terror at 
hearing of dragons or other monsters, of giants and 
enchanters, of magic rings and swords, and of heroes who 
were able to vanquish whole armies of common men. 
The French minstrels, the troubadours, composed an 
abundance of such tales, and sang them at the Courts of 
our Norman kings. Eleanor of Poitou, the wife of 
Henry II., was a chief patroness of these minstrels, and 
her son, Richard I., was not only a patron but a trouba- 
dour himself. 

The deeds of Charlemagne and his twelve peers, of 
Roland and Rinaldo and the rest, and how they fought 
and fell at Roncevalles, were the subject of many a song ; 
and we are told that at Hastings the Norman soldiers 
went forward to the attack singing the * Song of Roland.' 
King Arthur and his knights of the Round Table, 
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Launcelot of the Lake, Sir Tristrem, Percival, Gawayne, 
and others, were equally celebrated ; and then a little 
later all men loved to hear tales of the East and of the 
Crusaders. ' Trebizonde took the place of Eoncevalles, 
and Godfrey of Bouillon, Solyman, Nouraddin, the caliphs, 
the soldans, and the cities of Egypt and Syria became 
the favourite topics.' * Even old English stories like 
* Bevis of Hampton ' and * Guy of Warwick ' were trans- 
formed, and the heroes' greatest exploits were now 
wrought in the Holy Land. 

From the time of Edward II., or perhaps earlier, 
many of these romances were translated into English, 
and it may be interesting to give a few extracts from the 
Romance of Richard Cueur de Lyon, which appears 
to have been a favourite. The minstrel first tells of 
Eichard's mother — who is not the Eleanor of Poitou of 
history, but an Eastern princess daughter of the King 
of Antioch. No one less was worthy to be the mother 
of such a hero. We are told that Henry II. sent out 
messengers or ambassadors — 

Into many dyverse londes, 

The feyreste woman that was on lift 

Men sholde bringe hym to wyff. 

On their voyage they meet a ship as splendid as that 
of Cleopatra. 

Her mast was of yvory, 

Of samyte ^ the sayle witterly,* 

Her ropes were of whyte sylke 

Al so whyte as ony mylk. 

That noble schyp was al withoute 

With clothys of golde sprede aboute. 

* Warton. * rich silk. ^ -v^igely (made). 
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On board this ship was a king, seated in a chair of 
carbuncle stone, and with him his beautiful daughter, 
and the messengers learnt that^ prompted by a vision, 
the king and his daughter were on their way to England 
to seek King Henry. They accepted the omen and 
said : — 

Forther wole we soke nought ; 
To my lord she schal be brought. 

They return to England, and the lady is lodged in the 
Tower of London. 

The messengers the kyng have tolde 
Of that ladye fayr and bold ; 
There * she lay in the Tour, 
The ladye that was whyt as floure. 

The marriage was then celebrated at Westminster with 
great splendour and rejoicing. 

When Eichard grew to be a man his first great 
achievement was at a tournament held at Salisbury. 
Then he prepared to go to the Holy Land, and his battle- 
axe is described. 

Kyng Bychard I understond 
Or ' he went out of Englond 
Let him make an axe for the nones ' 
To breke therwith the Sarasyns bones. 
The heed was wroght right wele, 
Therin was twenti pounde of stele. 
And the pryson when he cam to 
With his ax he smot ryght thro ^ 
Dores, baiTes, and iron chaynes. 

At the siege of Acre the axe did good service. The foes 
had stretched a massy chain across the entrance to the 
harbour. 

> where, * ere ' occasion. < eagerly. 
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Whan Kyng Eycharde herde that tydinge 
For joye his herte bigan to sprynge, 
A swythe ^ strong galeye he toke, 
* Trenohemere,' so saith the boke, 
The galey yede ^ as swift 
As ony fowle by the lyfte.* 
And whan he com to the chayne 
With hys ax he smot it a twayne 
That all the baronns verament * 
Sayde it was a noble dent, 
And for joy of this dede 
The cuppes fast abouten yede. 

The minstrer also tells of the siege of Babylon, and 
how the Soldan sought to overcome Eichard by the gift 
of an enchanted steed, and how, in spite of all, Eichard 
slew the Soldan and captured the city. 



NORTHUMBRIAN LITERATURE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

* Cursor Mundi.* — While all the English were listen- 
ing eagerly to romances, an unnamed poet in the North 
called their attention to serious things. In his prologue 
he says : — 

Men lyken jestis for to here 
And romans rede in divers manere, 
Of Alexandre the conqueroure, 
Of Julius Cesar the emperoure, 
Of Kyng Artoure that was so riche 
Was none in his tyme so lyche.* 
Of Trystrem and of Ysoude the swete 
How they with love first gan mete. 

But he will tell them something better ; and in a long 

* very. '^ went. * air. ^ truly. * like. 
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poem of 24,000 lines he travels through the whole 
course of Bible history, beginning with the creation and 
the fall of the angels, and ending with a description of 
the last judgment. The work became popular; there 
are several manuscript copies of it extant, and at the 
head of one of them is written : — 

This is the best boke of alle 

The cours of the werlde men dos hit caUe. 

The poet draws from other sources besides the Bible; 
from homilies, legends, and apocryphal scriptures, and 
this is especially the case when he is treating of the 
childhood of Christ. He tells us that when Joseph and 
Mary were fleeing into Egypt they rested under a lofty 
palm, and Mary looked and longed for the fruit. 

Jesus satt on his moder kne 
Wit a ful blith cher said he, 

* Bogh * J?ou til 2 us suith,' ]?ou tre, 
And of \>\ frut i>ou give us plenty.' 
Unnethe ^ had he said >e sune ^ 
Quen >e tre it boghed dune 
Bight to Maria, his moder, fote 
pe crop ^ was evening ' to J>e rote. 
Quen all had eten fruit i-nogh 
Teit it boghud dun ilk bogh 

Til he wald comand it to rise 
pat gert « it lute «* in his servis. 
To >at tre ]?an spak Jesu : 

* Bise up,' he said, * and right J^e nu, 
I will >ou, fra nu forward, 

Be planted in min orcherd 
Amang mi tres o paradise 
pat >ou and ^ai be of a prise.' ^<* 

* bow. ' to. ' quickly. * scarcely. 

* son. " top. ' equal. * made. 

* stoop. *" be of one value. 
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Metrical Homilies. — To the same period, the first 
half of the fourteenth century, and to the same part of 
the country, belongs a cycle of metrical homilies for all 
the Sundays in the year. They are somewhat similar in 
plan to the ' Ormulum ' : the writer first paraphrases the 
Gospel for the day, then he gives an explanation of the 
hidden meaning of the passage, and then he adds some 
pious story from the Bible, or from monkish legends, to 
impress on the minds of his hearers the lesson he has 
been teaching. 

The homily for the third Sunday after the Epiphany 
begins thus : — 

Sain Matheu the wangeliste 
Telles us todai, hou Crist 
Schipped into the se a time 
And his decipelis al wit him. 
And quen thair schip com on dep, 
Jesu selven fel on slep, 
And gret tempest bigan to rise, 
That gert * the schipmen sar ^ grise.* 
Thai wakned Crist, and said yare ^ 
' Help us, Lauerd, for we forfare.' * 
And Crist, als mihti Godd, ansuerd 
And said, * Foles, qui • er ye fered ? ' 
And Crist comanded wind and se 
To lethe,^ and fair weder to be. 
And sa fair weder was in hie 
That all his felaues thoht ferlie,^ 
And said, ' Quatkin » man mai this be ? 
Til him hues i" bathe winde and se.' 
This es the strenthe of our godspelle 
Als man on Ingelis tong mai telle. 



* caused. * sorely. ' fear. * soon. 

* perish. *» why. ' calm. • wonder. 

* what kind. ^ belongs. 
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The Hermit of Hampole. — Eichard Eolle was bom 
in Yorkshire about 1290, was educated at Oxford, and at 
the age of nineteen or twenty he determined to forsake 
the world and turn hermit. He preached sometimes, 
and moved his hearers to tears ; he was unwearied in 
praying and writing, and he was beKeved to have the 
power to heal the sick and cast out devils. He lived in 
various spots in Yorkshire, and ended his days in 1349 
at Hampole, near Doncaster. He wrote several religious 
works, but the chief is a poem of nearly 10,000 lines, 
and in seven books, called the * Pricke of Conscience.' 
In it he treats of man's life, its sorrows and perils ; of 
death ; of purgatory ; of the pains of hell, and the joys 
of heaven. 

Some parts of the poem are very fanciful. In speak- 
ing of the helplessness of infancy, he says : — 

For >an may he noght stande ne crepe 

Bot ligge > and sprawel, and cry and wepe. 

For unnethes ^ es a child born fully 

pat it ne bygynnes to goule ' and cry ; 

And by |>at cry men may knaw J>an 

Whether it be man or weman, 

For when it es born it cryes swa * ; 

If it be man, it says ' a, a/ 

pat )>e &:st letter es of |>e nam 

Of our forme-fader * Adam. 

And if ]>e child a woman be 

When it es bom it says * e, e.* 

E es >e &:st letter and >e hede 

Of J>e name of Eve J>at bygan our dede. 

He says that man in his body is like a tree. 

A man es a tre, >at standes noght hard 
Of whilk j>e crop es turned donward, 

* lie. * scarcely. ' howl. * so. * first-father. 
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And )>e rote toward be firmament, 

Als says >e grete clerk Innocent. 

He says, ' What es man in shap bot a tre 

Turned up Ht es doun, als men may se ? 

Of whilk be rotes, >at of it springes 

Er be hares bat on l>e heved * hynges ' : 

pe stok, nest ' be rot growand, 

Es be heved with nek folowand; 

pe body of bat tre barby 

Es be brest with be bely ; 

pe hughes er be armes with be handes. 

And be legges, with be fete bat standes ; 

pe brannches men may by skille calle 

pe tas ^ and be fyngers alle.' 



ROBERT OF BOURNE. 
In the early years of the fourteenth century a poem was 
written which is peculiarly interesting. Its author, 
Eobert Manning, has been called the ' Patriarch of the 
New English, much as CsBdmon was of the Old English 
six hundred years earlier.' For among the conflicting 
dialects which were striving for supremacy, the East 
Midland (the language of Northampton and Lincoln) was 
destined to overcome and supersede the others. Man- 
ning was born at Bourne, in Lincolnshire, about 1260, 
and became a member of the Gilbertine monastery oi 
Sempringham, a few miles away from his native place. 
There he lived many years. He says : — 

Y dwelled yn be pryorye 
Fyf tene 3ere yn cumpanye 
In be tyme of gode Dane lone 
Of Camelton bat now ys gone. 

' head. - hangs. ' nearest. ^ toes. 
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Other persons also had he known, and- - 

Dane Felyp was maystyr hat tyme, 

pat y began hys Englysshe ryme, 

pe jeres of grace fyl ]>an to be 

A housynd and ]>re hundred and >re. 

In hat tyme turnede y thys 

On Englysshe tunge out of Frankys, 

Of a boke as y fonde ynne 

Men clepyn * J>e boke * Handlyng Synne.' 

The French book of which Manning's was a transla- 
tion was the * Manuel des Peches ' written by William of 
Waddington, a monk of a Yorkshire monastery. It 
treated of the Ten Commandments, the seven deadly 
sins, the seven sacraments, and other matters of like 
natmre, and it endeavoured by means of precepts and 
anecdotes to win men from evil to good. But Manning's 
work was much more than a mere translation, for he 
altered much in his original and added many new anec- 
dotes. One of these is concerning the famous Kobert 
Grosteste, Bishop of Lincoln. 

Y shal 30W telle as y have herde 
Of j>e bysshope seynt Roberde 
Hys toname * ys Grostest 
Of Lynkolne, so BeyJ> |>e gest. - 
He lovede moche to here j>e harpe 
For mannys wytte hyt makyj> sharpe. 
Next hys chaumber, besyde his stody, 
Hys harpers chaumbre was fast |>erby. 
Many tymes, be ny3tys and dayys 
He hade solace of notes and layys. 
One askede hym onys resun why 
He hadde delyte in mynstralsy ? 
He answered hym on hys manere 
Why he helde ]>e harper so dere. 

* call. ' second name. 
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pe vertu of j>e harpe, l^urghe skylle and ry3t 
Wyl destraye ^e f endes my^t ; 
And to he croys * by gode skylle 
Ys j>e harpe lykened weyle. 
Tharefor, god men, ^e shul lere, 
Whan 36 any glemen here 
To wursohep Grode at joure powere 
As Davyde sey]? yn ]>e sautere * 
Yn harpe yn habour and symphan gle 
Wurschepe Gode yn troumpes and sautre 
Yn cordys, an organes and bellys ryngyng, 
Yn al >ese wurschepe ^e hevene kyng. 

Eobert of Bourne has been likened to Chaucer, not 
in genius (for of that he had little), but in his cheerful 
nature, and in his desire to write in a simple style 
that simple men might understand him. He says : — 

For lewde men y undyrtoke 

On Englysshe tunge to make |>ys boke ; 

For many ben of swyche manere 

J?at talys ^ and rymys ** wyl blehly * here. 

And he dedicates his work — 

To alle Crystyn men undir sunne, 
And to gode men of Bronne ; 
And special! alle be name 
The felaushepe of Symprynghame. 

Some twenty years later Eobert, while living in an- 
other Gilbertine monastery, at Sixhille in Lincolnshire, 
wrote a longer work, the ' Chronicle of England.' In the 
first part (from iEneas to Cadwallader), he translates 
Wace as Lasamon and Eobert of Gloucester had already 
done, and in the second part, which reaches to the death 
of Edward I., he translates a French metrical Chronicle 
written by Peter Langtoft of the monastery of Bridling- 
ton. 

' cross. * Psalter. » tales. * rhymes. • blithely. 
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ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
Fbom the Conquest for three centaries onwards, 
English as a literary language is for the most part re- 
presented by ballads, metrical tales, metrical homilies, 
and works of similar character. During that time 
there is no work which we can compare with the simple 
but noble prose of King Alfred, or -3Elfric, or some of the 
writers of the Saxon Chronicle. The cultured prose of 
that period was Latin, but the victory of English over 
both Latin and French was becoming yearly more 
assured, and there were in the fourteenth century at 
least three prose writers of whom we must speak. Two 
of them, Mandeville and Wyclif, wrote in the Midland 
dialect, which was now rapidly asserting its pre-eminence ; 
the third, John of Trevisa, wrote in the Western or 
Southern dialect, which was more akin to the tongue of 
Wessex and King Alfred. 

Mandeville. — * The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John 
Mandeville * was one of the most popular books of the 
middle ages ; and no wonder, for no romance of Arthur 
or Charlemagne is more thickly strewn with marvels. 
Of the writer's life little is known with certainty. He 
was born at St. Albans about 1300, started on his travels 
in 1322, returned in 1356, and it is said that he died in 
1371 and was buried in Liege. 

In his prologue he tells us he wrote his book * specy- 
ally for hem,^ that wylle and are in purpos for, to visite the 
holy citee of Jerusalem, and the holy places that are 

^ them. 
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thereaboute.' * And see schuUe undirstonde that I have 
put this boke out of Latyn into Frensch, and translated 
it asen out of Frensch into Englyssch, that every man 
of my nacioun may undirstonde it.' 

The good knight was grieved that *the holy lond, 
the lady and sovereyn of alle othere londes,' should be 
in the hands of heathen men, and he longed for a new 
Crusade. *3if wee ben right children of Crist wee 
oughte for to chalenge the heritage that oure fader 
lafte us, and do it out of hethene mennes hondes.* 

* Wolde God, that the temporel lordes and alle worldly 
lordes weren at gode accord, and with the comen peple 
woulden taken this holy viage over the see.* 

But the Travels contain much more than a descrip- 
tion of the Holy Land. Babylon, Tartary, Cathay and 
Isles innumerable are described, and even Paradise. 

* Of Paradya ne can not I speken propurly, for I was not 
there. It is fer besonde, and also I was not worthi. 
Paradys terrestre, as wise men seyn, is the highest place 
of Erthe, and it is so highe that it touchethe nyghe to 
the cercle of the Mone. And this Paradys is enclosed 
all aboute with a Walle, and men wyte not whereof it 
is. For the Walles ben covered all over with mosse as 
it semethe.' » 

But even of the places where Mandeville was really 
present he gives us marvellous accounts. In the deserts 
of Sinai he visited St. Catherine's monastery, and he 
tells us : — 

There is the Chirche of Seynte Kateryne, in the whiche ben manye 
Lampes brennynge.* For thei han * of Gyle of Olyves ynow bothefor to 

* burning. ^ have. 
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brenne in here Lampes and to ete also. And that plentee have thei be 
the Myracle of God. For the Bavenes and the Crowes and the Choughes 
and other Foules of the Contree assemblen hem there every jeer ones, 
and fleen thider as in pilgrymage ; and everyche of hem bringethe a 
Braunche of the Bayes or of Olyve in here Bekes in stede of Ofifyring, 
and leven hem there ; of the whiche the Monkes maken gret plentee 
of Oyle and this is a gret Marvaylle. Also whan the Prelate of the Ab- 
beye is dead, I have undirstonden be informacioun that his Lampe 
quenchethe. And whan thei chesen * another Prelate, jif he be a gode 
Man and worthi to be Prelate, his Lampe sohal lighte with the Grace of 
God withouten touohinge of ony Man. 

Mandeville often leaves us in doubt whether he is 
speaking of what he has seen or of what he has heard 
only. In the earUer years of the century Marco Polo 
had visited Tartary, and Oderic, a Franciscan friar, had 
journeyed into India and China, and Mandeville made 
use of their narratives. Indeed, it is possible that his 
own travels extended no farther east than to Syria and 
Arabia. 

Pliny's great book of Natural History also furnished 
him with many wonderful stories, such as the following 
concerning — 

The Lond of Pigmaus where that the folk ben of lityUe Stature, 
that ben ^ but 3 Span long, and thei ben right f aire and gentylle. And 
thei maryen * hem whan thei ben half 3ere of age and geten Children. 
And thei lyven not but 6 jeer or 7 at the moste. And he that lyvethe 8 
jeer men holden him there righte passynge old. 

Wyclif. — John Wyclif was born about 1320, at ' Spres- 
well, a poore village a good myle from Kichemont ' in 
Yorkshire. So tradition tells, and of his birth and family 
circumstances we know no more. He went in due course 
to Oxford, and becaine the foremost scholar of the Uni- 
versity. He devoted himself to the study, not only of 
* choose. * are. • marry. 
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theology, but also of optics and other branches of physi- 
cal science, as Eoger Bacon had done before him. In 
1360 he was Master of Baliol, and in 1365 Warden of 
Canterbury Hall, but this honour he soon lost in conse- 
quence of his bold attacks upon the evils of the times. 

The clergy were sunk in sloth and luxury, they fed 
themselves and not their flocks, and Wyclif beUeved 
that no reform would avail except to strip them of their 
riches. Even the great orders of mendicant friars, the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, who had laboured so un- 
weariedly in their first age, were now become corrupt, 
and they were denounced by Wyclif, and in return they 
became his bitterest opponents. 

At this time also occurred the scandal of the rival 
Popes of Eome and Avignon, and Wyclif was led to 
believe that Christendom could do well without a Pope. 
Some of the richest English benefices were held by 
Italian cardinals and priests, of whom it was said, * they 
neither see nor care to see their parishioners, despise 
God's services, convey away the treasury of the realm, 
and are worse than Jews or Saracens.' 

More than once Wycliffe was summoned to answer 
for his teaching. In 1377 he appeared before the Bishop 
of London in old St. Paul's, and the mob were against 
him and ready to tear him in pieces, but he was accom- 
panied and defended by John of Gaunt, King Edward's 
son. A little later he appeared again at Lambeth Palace, 
but this time the common people were on his side and 
his enemies could do nothing against him. In the latter 
years of his life he retired to his parish of Lutterworth, 
and devoted himself to two great and good works, the 

f2 
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translation of the Bible, and the training and sending 
forth his order of poor priests to teach and preach 
throughout the land. His friends and disciples were 
expelled from Oxford, and he himself was summoned to 
Eome, but he died of paralysis in December 1384. The 
spirit of his teaching passed over to the Continent and 
inspired Huss and his followers in Bohemia. Thirty 
years later the Council of Constance condemned Huss to 
be burnt, and ordered that WycUf s body should be dug 
up and also burnt. The ashes were cast into the Swift, 
which runs by Lutterworth. * The brook did convey his 
ashes to the Avon ; Avon into Severn ; Severn into the 
narrow seas ; they into the main ocean ; and thus the 
ashes of WycUf were an emblem of his doctrine which is 
now dispersed all the world over.' * 

WycUf s literary works were very numerous. His 
greatest is a Latin one, * De Dominio Divino ; ' but 
the one by which he will chiefly be remembered is 
the translation of the Bible. How much of it is the 
work of his own pen it is impossible to tell, but there is 
no doubt that he was the animating and controlling 
spirit in the execution of this noble work. 

The following extract is from Mark's account of the 
death of John the Baptist. 

Eronde in his birthe-day made a sonpere to the princis, and tri- 
bunys, and to the firste of Gralilee. And whanne the doubter of thilke 
Erodias hadde entrid yn, and lepte, and pleside to Eronde, and also to 
men restynge, the kyng seide to the wenche, * Axe thou of me what 
thou wolt, and I schal 3yYe to thee.' And he swoor to hir, *For what- 
evere thon sohalt axe, I schal ^yve to thee thon^ the half of my kingdom.' 
The whiche, whanne sche hadde gon ont, seide to hir modir, *What 

' Fuller. 
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schal I axe ? ' And she seide, ' The heed of John Baptist.' And 
whanne she hadde entrid anon with haste to the kyng she axide seyinge, 
* I wole that anoon thou 3yve to me in a dische the heed of John Bap- 
tist.* And the kyng was sory for the 00th, and for men sittinge to- 
gidere at mete he wolde not hir be maad sory ; but, a manquellere * sent, 
he comaundide the heed of John Baptist for to be brought. And he 
bihedide him in the prison, and brou3te his heed in a dische, and ^af it 
to the wenche, and the wenche ^af it to hir modir.' 

John of Trevisa. — Eanulf Higden, a monk of St. 
Werburgh's monastery in Chester, wrote a Latin Chron* 
icle of the world's history which became immensely 
popular in the fourteenth and fifteenth centmdes. More 
than a hundred manuscripts of the Latin still exist, and 
the work was quickly translated into English, and it was 
one of the earliest books to be issued from our printing 
presses. The author divided his work into seven books, 
parting, as he said, the great river of universal history 
into seven streams, so that readers might go over dry 
shod. 

The first book is a geographical sketch of the world, 
and of its sixty chapters twenty-two are devoted to 
England, and seven others to Ireland, Wales and Scot- 
land. Great use is made of the works of Bede, Giraldus 
Cambrensis and William of Malmesbury, but the author 
added much interesting information from his own stores, 
and he brought the narrative down nearly to his own 
day. He lived to a very great age, and died in 1368. 

In 1387 an English translation was issued by John 
of Trevisa. The translator was a Cornishman, was 
vicar of Berkeley, and he spoke and wrote the west 
country dialect, which had been used by Robert of 
Gloucester. He executed the translation for his patron, 

* executioner. 
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Thomas Lord Berkeley, who, in the introduction, is re- 
presented as urging him to the work and saying : — 

Though I can speke, rede, and understande Latyn, there is. moche 
Latyn in these hookes of Cronykes that I can not understande, neither 
thou without studyeng, avisement,' and lokyng of other hookes. 

The author takes pleasure in describing the wonders 
of Britain. He says : — 

Yn j>e contray aboute Wynchestre ys a den ; out of J>at den alwey 
bloweh a strong wynd, so j^at no man may endure for to stonde to-for 
|>at den. par is also a pond >at tume> tre into yre,* and hyt be Jier-ynne 
al a 3er ; and so tren ' bu> ^ yschape into whetstones. Also |>er ys yn )>e 
cop * of an hul a buryel • ; everych man ]>at come> and mete|> ' >at buriel, 
a schal fynde hyt evene ry3t of his oune meete ; and ^ef a pylgrym o>er 
eny wery man kneole)> >er-to, anon a schal be al fresch, and of werynes 
Bchal he feele non nuy.' 

He regards it as a mark of God's signal favour that 
the bodies of saints remained uncorrupted in English 
soil. 

Tak heede hou^ gret ly3t and bry3tne3 of God hys myldenes* ha> 
byschyne Englysche men ; so |>at of no men bu|> yf ounde so meny hole 
bodies of men after here dee]) yn lyknes of everlasting lif hat schal be 
after |>e day of doom ; as hyt wel aeme> in his holy seintes, Etheldred, 
Edmund )>e kyng, Elphege, and Guthbert. 

The various dialects spoken in England engaged the 
writer's attention, and he thus speaks of the three 
great dialects of Northern, Southern and Central Eng- 
land. 

Men of >e est wih men of |>e west, as hyt were undur |>e same party 
of hevQue, acorde> more in sounyng of speche hftn men of >e nor> wi> 
men of )>e sou> ; ]>er-f ore hyt ys >>at Mercii, }>at bu> men of myddel Enge- 
lond as hyt were parteners of >e endes, undurstonde> betre >e syde 

* consideration. ^ iron. * trees. ^ are. * top. 

^ tomb. ' measures. " sufitering. * God's mildness. 
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lohgages, Nor|>eron and Soa>eron, |>an Nor>eron and Sou>6ron under- 
Btondejj eyl'er oj>er. 

Al J>e longage of |>e NorJ>umbres, and specialych at 5ork, is so scharp, 
andunschape,* i>at we Sou>eron men may >at longage unne>e* undurstonde. 
Y trowe j>at j>at ys bycause Jjat a buj> nyj to strange men and aliens |>at 
6peke> strangelych, and also bycause >at >e kynges of Engelond wone> 
alwey f er fram >at contray ; for a bu|> more yturnd to j>e sou> contray ; 
and 3ef a go> to \>q nov\> contray, a go>> wi|) gret help and strengthe. pe 
cause why a bu> more in >e soub contray ]>an in >e nor> may be, betre 
cornlond, more people, more noble oytes, and more prof y table havenes. 
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William Langland. — The long reign of Edward III. 
was one of mingled glory and shame. Great battles 
were won, captive kings were brought home to London, 
magnificent tournaments were held, and Edward and 
his son were justly regarded as two of the most renowned 
knights in Europe. But the struggle between France 
and England was barren and exhausting. The nobles 
and clergy lived in luxury, but the miserable peasantry 
were oppressed with innumerable exactions until at last 
they rose in revolt in both countries. Terrible pesti- 
lences, too, 0wept over the land, carrying off a half of the 
people, and earnest men could not but regard these as 
scourges from the hand of God. 

Among these earnest men was the writer of the 
* Vision of Piers the Plowman.' Little is known of him 
— not even his name with certainty. Sometimes he is 
called Robert and sometimes WilUam Langland, and 
there are grounds for thinking the latter name should 

* rough. * scarcely. 
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rather be Langley. He was born about 1332, and, it is 
thought, at Cleobury Mortimer, in Shropshire, though 
Shipton-under-Wychwood, in Oxfordshire, is also men- 
tioned as his birthplace. In his poem the Malvern 
Hills are mentioned several times, and it is thought pro- 
bable that he received his education in the monastery of 
Great Malvern. From other scattered allusions in his 
poem, it is thought he took minor orders in the Church 
and remained always miserably poor. 

He was married, and probably at about the age of 
thirty he came to London and lived on Cornhill with 
his wife Kitte and his daughter Calote. He was tall and 
gaunt ; men called him ' Long Will,' and for many 
years he gazed with a stern sad face on the riot and 
wretchedness, the grandeur and misery of London ; and 
he died at about the close of the century. 

Of his great poem there are very many manuscripts 
existing, and there appear to have been three separate 
editions. The earliest and shortest was probably finished 
about 1862 ; then about 1877 the poet greatly expanded 
the work, and about 1890 he again still further extended 
it. 

The work consists of a series of visions. The poet 
falls asleep and has wonderful dreams ; the Vices and 
Virtues, Conscience, Beason, Holy Church, and a host of 
other allegorical personages appear and act and speak, 
and in this respect we may caU Langland an earlier 
Banyan. 

Li the language of the poem we find nearly as many 
Norman-French words as in Chaucer, and this proves 
that French had entered very largely into the everyday 
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speech of England ; but the poet discarded the popular 
French fashion of rhyme, and fell back on the Old Eng- 
Ush plan of alliteration. 

The opening lines show the alliteration very distinctly, 
but it is steadily maintained through the thousands of 
Hnes of the poem. 

In a 5omer seson * whan 50ft was the sonne 

I s/iope ' me in s/iroudes ^ ' as I a sTtepe ' were, 

In ^bite as an /teremite ♦ \mho\j of workes 

TFent i^de in >is woxlSi • 2^ondres to here 

Ac on a Jlfay wornynge * on ilfalveme hulles 

Me by/el a /erly * • of /airy me thou3te 

I wdk^ weij forwandred • and went me to reste 

Under a 6rode tank • 6i a tomes * side, 

And as 1 2ay and Zened * and Zoked in >e wateres 

I slombred in, a «lepyng • it sweyved ^ so merye. 

The poet in his dream saw a tower, the abode of 
Truth, on a lofty hill, and opposite, in a deep valley, a 
dark dungeon, the abode of Error, and between these two 
he saw a whole world of busy mortals. Among them 
were the peasants whom Langland had loved and pitied. 

Some putten hem to ]>e plow * pleyed ful selde 

In settyng and in sowyng • swonken ' ful harde 

And wonnen that wastours • with glotonye destruyeth. 

There were also the lazy dissolute friars, whom he 
detested. 

Heremites on an heep * with hoked staves 
Wenten to Walsyngham • and here « wenches after ; 
Grete lobyes * and longe * that loth were to swynke, 
dotheden hem in copis * to ben knowen fram othere ; 
And shopen hem heremites * here ese to have. 

The shameless seller of indulgences was also there. 

' arrayed. - rough garments. ' shepherd. * wonder. 
* brook. ' sounded. ' laboured. ^ their. ' lubbers. 
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pere preohed a Pardonere * as he a prest were 

Brou3te forth a buUe • with bishopes seles, 

And seide J'at hymself iny3te * assoilen ^ hem alle. 

Lewed * men leved ' hym wel • and lyked his wordes 

Conien up knelyng * to kissen his bulles. 

Thus |>ey geven here golde * glotones to kepe. 

The poet also saw a king appear, probably the young 
King Eichard II. from whom so much was hoped and 
expected by Langland and other earnest reformers. 

panne come >ere a king * kny^thod hym ladde, 
Mijt of ]>e comunes • made hym to regne, 
And >anne cam kynde wytte * and clerkes he made, 
For to conseille j>e kyng • and |>e comune save. 

Then the poet sees a strange figure, which is probably 
meant for himself. 

panne loked up a lunatik * a lene |>ing with-aUe 
And knelyng to ]je kyng * clergealy * he seyde, 

* Crist kepe >e, sire kyng • and >i kyngriche * 
And leve • ]>e lede J>i londe * so leute J>e lovye 

And for J>i ri3tful rewlyng • be rewarded in hevene.' 

As the poet still lay sleeping a beautiful lady, Holy 

Church, came to him and complained that so few would 

listen to her teaching. 

panne I courbed ^ on my knees * and cryed hir of grace 
And preyed hir pitousely • prey for my synnes, 

* Teche me to no tresore * but tell me Ms ilke 
How I may save my soule ' hat seynt art yholden.' 

* Whan alle tresores aren tried ' * quod she, trewthe is |>e best, 
Who-so is trewe of his tonge * and telleth none other 

And doth |>e werkis )ier with * and wilneth no man ille 
He is a god bi |>e gospel * agrounde and aloft. 
And ylike to owre lorde * bi seynte lukes wordes. 

The poet then begged that, having learned the truth, 

* absolve. ' simple. ' believed. * in a clerkly manner. 
^ kingdom. * grant. ' knelt. 
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he may also know the false, and so shun it ; and his 
request is granted. 

I loked on my left half • as j^e lady me taughte 

And was war ' of a wdmman • wortheli yclothed, 

Purfiled * with pelure ' * ] e finest upon erthe 

Y-crounede with a corone • ]>e kyng hath non better ; 

Fetislich * hir fyngres • were fretted with golde wyre 

And >ereon red rubyes • as red as any glede, * 

And diamantz of derrest pris * and double manere safferes ; 

Hire robe was ful riche * of red scarlet engreyned 

With ribanes of red golde • and of riche stones ; 

Hire arraye me ravysshed • suche ricchesse saw I nevere ; 

I had wondre what she was * and whas wyf she were. 

This fine lady was Mede or Bribery, and we can hardly 
doubt that the poet had in his mind the notorious 
Alice Ferrers, who beguiled King Edward in his latter 
years ; who obtained and wore the jewels of good Queen 
Philippa ; and who in 1376 was denounced in Parliament 
as one who by her influence with the king perverted the 
course of justice. 

The poet tells us that Lady Mede came to London to 
be married to Falsehood, and she was received with all 
honour at court. 

They >at wonyeth « in Westmynstre • worschiped hir alle ; 

Gentiliche with joye * the Justices somme 

Busked ' hem to the boure • there the birde dwelled. 

Mildeliche Mede thanne * mercyed ^ hem alle 

Of theire gret goodnesse * and gaf hem uchone " 

Coupes of clene golde * and coppis of silver 

Bynges with rubies • and richesses manye. 

Thanne lau3te *<* thai leve * this lordes at Mede. 

Then came a friar, who begged that he might be Mede's 

* aware. ' trimmed. * fur. * handsomely. 

» burning coal. * dwell. ' went. ^ thanked. 

• each one. *• took. 
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confessor and bedesman, and promised her the joys of 
heaven if she would provide a painted window in the 
church of his order. 

Thanne Mede for here mysdedes * to that man kneled 
And shrove hire of hire shrewednesse * shameless I trowe 
Tolde hym a tale * and toke him a noble. 
For to ben hire bedeman • and hire brokour als. 
Thanne he assoiUed hir sone * and sithen * he seyde 

* We han a wyndowe a wirchyng • wil sitten ^ us ful heigh 
Woldestow * glase that gable * and grave thereinne thi name 
Biker * sholde thi soule be • hevene to have.* 

In the fifth Passus or Canto of the poem Eeason is 
described as preaching to the people and telling them 
that the pestilences and storms which had wasted England 
were God's judgments for their sins. Then the Seven 
Deadly Sins repent and go on pilgrimage with a crowd of 
people to seek for truth. But no one knows the way, 
and all enquiries are in vain. They meet a palmer and 
ask him whence he comes. 

* Fram Synay,* he seyde, * and fram onre lordes sepulcre 
In Beihleem and in Babiloyne * I have been in bothe, 
In Ermonye, in Alisaondre - in many other places. 

5e may se bi my signes * that sitten on myn hatte. 
That I have wiJked ful \vyde * in wete and in drye 
And soQ^te gode seyntes * for my sooles helth.' 

* £now you the saint called Truth?* they then asked. 

*Nay, so me god helpe ! * - seide the gome ^ thanne, 
I seygb * neTere palmere * with pike ne with scrippe 
Axen after hym er * til now in this place.' 

Then for the first time in the poem Piers the Plow- 
man appears, and teaches them that by honest industry 
alone Truth is to be found. 

i ih«i. * eo6t * woQld'st thou. « sue. 
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*I have ben his folwar • al this fifty wyntre. 

I dyke and I delve • I do that treuthe hoteth ' ; 

Some tyme I sowe • and some tyme I thresche ; 

In tailoures craft and tynkares craft • what treuthe can devyse, 

I weve an I wynde • and do what treuthe hoteth, 

For thou3e I seye it myself • I serve him to pay ; 

Ich have myn huire ^ of hym wel • and otherwhiles more, 

He is the prestest ' payer * that pore men knoweth, 

He Jie with-halt non hewe ^ his hyre * that he ne hath it at even ; 

He is as low as a lombe • and loveliche of speche. 

And 3if 30 wilneth to wite • where that he dwelleth 

I shaJl wisse 30W witterly * • the weye to his place.* 

The pilgrims beg him to guide them to Truth's 
shrine, but he has first his half acre to plough by the 
wayside. 

* Hadde I eried ' this half acre * and sowen it after 
I wolde wende with 30W • and the way teohe.' 

Meanwhile none must be idle, either man or woman. 

* Wyves and wydwes • wolle and flex spynneth, 

Maketh cloth, I conseille 30W • and kenneth ^ so 30wre dou3tres 
The nedy and the naked • nymmeth * hede how hii * liggeth '® 
And casteth hem clothes * for so comaundeth treuthe/ 

The men shall go with him to the plough. 

Now is perkyn and his pilgrymes • to the plowe f aren ; 
To erie this halve acre • holpyn hym manye. 
Dikeres and delveres * digged up the balkes ; 
And some to plese perkyn • piked up the wedes. 

But some lazy fellows would not work. 

And thanne seten somme * and songen atte nale *^ 
And hulpen erie his half acre • with * how I trolli-lolli.' 

Piers was wroth with them, and said they should 
starve. 

* clearly, 
they. 



bids. * hire. 


s readiest. 


* servant. 


• ploughed. 


"^ teach. 


8 take. 


»»He. 




" at the ale. 
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Tho were f aitoures aferde • and f eyned hem blynde 
Somme leyde here legges aliri * * as suche loseles conneth 
And made her mone to pieres * and preyde him of grace 

* For we have no lymes ^ to laboure with • lorde, y-graced be je 
Ac we preye for 30W pieres • and for 30wre plow bothe 

That god of his grace • 30wre grayne multiplye 

And 3elde 30W of 30wre almesse ' • that 3e 3ive us here, 

For we may nou3te swynke ne swete • suche sikenesse us eyleth.* 

But Piers saw well that they were cheats, and in- 
sisted on their setting to work. 

To kepe kyne in the felde • the come fro the bestes, 
Diken or delven • or dyngen * uppon sheves, 
Or helpe make morter * or here mukke a-felde. 

Then the rogues grew saucy and defiant, and Piers 
was compelled to caU in Hunger to quell them. 

Hunger in haste tho • hent * Wastour bi the mawe 

And wronge him so bi the wombe that bothe his eyen wattered ; 

He buffeted the Britoner • aboute the chekes, 

That he loked like a lanterne • al his lyf after. 

He bette hem so bothe • he barste « nere here ribbes, 

Ne hadde Pieres with a pese-lof • preyed hunger to cesse. 

* Suffre hem lyve,' he seyde • * and lete hem ete with hogges 
Or elles benes and bren • ybaken toffidere, 

Or elles melke and mene ale ' • thus preyed Pieres for hem. 

Faitoures for fere her-of • flowen into hemes 

And flapten on with flayles * fram morwe til even. 

An heep of heremites ' henten hem spades, 

And dolven and dykeden • to dryve aweye hunger. 

We cannot follow further the course of this interest- 
ing poem, but in the later portions the character of Piers 
is raised and ennobled until he becomes identified with 
Christ Himself, the mild sufferer and conqueror. 

' across. * limbs. » alms. < thresh. 

* seized. • broke. 
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CHAUCER. 

Geoffrey Chaucer was born in London, and lived on 
the Thames bank, which was in the fourteenth century 
a much sw^eeter and pleasanter place than it is now. 
His father, John, and his grandfather, Eichard Chaucer, 
were vintners of the City of London, and the youth 
thus grew up in an atmosphere of jollity and good cheer. 
Later in Ufe he was engaged in the Custom House, and 
lived in the rooms over the Aldgate. He was therefore 
moving daily near Langland, the author of * Piers Plow- 
man,' who then lived on Cornhill ; but the paths of the 
two poets do not appear to have crossed. Their tem- 
perament, genius, and fortune were widely different. 
Chaucer's nature was joyous, and his poetic vision was 
far-reaching; Langland was earnest and sad, and his 
genius, though profound, was somewhat narrow. The 
one poet was the favourite of princes ; the other was 
poor and despised. The vice and hypocrisy which roused 
the indignation of Langland only excited merry scorn in 
Chaucer. 

The date of the poet's birth is uncertain. The 
commonly accepted date is 1328, and if this is right 
he would be seventy-two at his death in 1400, and we 
find that Gower, in 1392, in the * Confessio Amantis,' 
speaks of Chaucer as being *nowe in his dayes olde.' 
But there is really no positive evidence for the date 1328, 
while we find that Chaucer himself, in giving evidence 
in a lawsuit in 1386, declared that he was forty years 
and upwards, and that he had borne arms for twenty- 
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seven years. It is therefore probable that he was born 
not earlier than 1340. 

Chaucer's writings show that he had partaken of the 
best learning of his times, and it is a pleasant fancy 
that we have some touches of his own portrait in the 
description of the Clerk of Oxenford : — 

For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes clothed in black and reed 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie 
Than robes riche, or fiddle or saatrie. 

But the first certain information we have of him is 
in 1357, when he is mentioned more than once in the 
Household Book of Elizabeth, wife of Prince Lionel, third 
son of Edward III., and he was probably a page in the 
service of the princess and an inmate of the most bril- 
liant court in Europe. Two years later he went with 
the English army to France, when Edward HI. with 
100,000 men ravaged once more the towns and fields of 
that unhappy land. Chaucer was taken prisoner by the 
French, and after the Treaty of Bretigny, of 1360, he 
was ransomed by the king. 

In 1367 we find Chaucer in receipt of a pension or 
salary of twenty marks as one of the valets of the 
king's household, and to this time belongs his earliest . 
original poem, his ' Compleynte to Kte,' in which he 
mourns over the misery of unrequited love :^- 

V7ith herte score, and fnl of besj peyne 
That in this worlde was never wight so woo. 

During the ten years 1370-80 Chaucer was several 
times sent abroad on diplomatic business, and to one of 
these missions, that of 1373, a special interest is at- 
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tached. In December 1372 he left London, and returned 
in November 1373. During the year he transacted the 
king's business in Genoa and Florence, and it is imagined 
with much probability that he met the poet Petrarch at 
Padua. The Clerk of Oxenford, in introducing his tale 
of the * Patient Griselda,' says : — 

I wil yow telle a tale, which that I 
Lemed at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 
As provyd by his wordes and his werk. 
He is now deed, and nayled in his chest, 
I pray to God so give his soule rest. 
Fraunces Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte ' this clerk, whos rethorique swete 
Enlumynd al Ytail of poetrie. 

Chaucer's diplomatic business was done, it would 
seem, to the king's liking, and on April 23, 1374, at 
the feast of St. George held at Windsor, the poet re- 
ceived a grant for life of a pitcher of wine daily to be 
received in London from the king's butler. Two months 
later he was appointed Comptroller of the Customs, and 
at about the same time he received a pension of lOi. a 
year for life from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, for 
the good service which had been rendered by him and 
his wife Philippa to the said Duke, his consort, and his 
•mother the queen. This is the earliest mention of a 
wife of Chaucer, and there is much conjecture as to who 
the lady was. In 1366 a Philippa Chaucer is named as 
one of the ladies in waiting upon Queen PhiUppa, and it 
is quite possible that she was a cousin of Geofifrey's, and 
was married to him eight years later. For the next 
twelve years the poet retained his office in the Customs, 
* was named. 

a 
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and lived as a married man in his house at Aldgate, and 
it is thought that he is describing this period of his life 
when in *The Temple of Fame' one addresses him 
thus : — 

When thy labour doon al ys 
And hast ymade rekenynges 
Instid of reste and newe thynges 
Thoa goost home to thy house, anoon 
And, aJso dombe as any stoon, 
Thou sittest at another booke, 
Tyl fully dasewyd * ys thy looke. 

In 1377 Edward III. died, but Chaucer's good for- 
tune suffered no interruption. He was sent next year 
on a fresh mission to Italy, and he was appointed to an 
additional office in the Customs. In 1386 he was elected 
knight of the shire for "Kent, but he lost both his oflSces 
in the Customs in that year. Changes of the king's 
ministers were probably the cause of this misfortune, and 
in 1389 Chaucer was once more in favour, and was 
appointed clerk of the king's works at the Palace of 
Westminster, Tower of London, and other royal seats 
and lodge^, but he retained the office for about two years 
only. 

Chaucer was now growing old, and his life had not 
been free from care. His wife was dead, and had left 
him a little son, Lewis, for whom he wrote a Uttle prose 
treatise on the Astrolabe. He addresses him, * Little 
Lowis, my sonne, I perceive well by certain evidences 
thine abilitie to learne sciences touching numbers and 
proportions, and also wel consider I thy busie prayer in 
especiall to learne the Treatise of the Astrolabie.' He 

1 dazed. 
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also tells him that he writes it in English * for Latine ne 
canst thou nat yet but smale, my little sonne.* In his 
latter years, too, the poet seems to have known poverty. 
He had found need to dispose of some of his pensions, 
and in 1898 we find that he borrows small sums of 
money. 

In 1399 Henry IV., the son of Chaucer's old patijon 
the Duke of Lancaster, came to the throne, and the 
poet sent to him a little poem addressed to his empty 
purse. The appeal was effective, the poet's pension was 
doubled, and he took a lease of a house in the garden of 
St. Mary's Chapel in Westminster, and there he pro- 
bably spent the last year of his life, for he died in Octo- 
ber 1400, and was buried in the Abbey. 

Among Chaucer's works there is a little poem which 
is said to have been 'made by him upon his dethe 
bedde leying in his grete anguysse.' It breathes a spirit 
of mild wisdom chastened by adversity. 

Fie fro the pres, and duelle with soothfastnesse ; 
Suffice the * thy good, though hit be smale, 
For horde hath hate, and dymbyng tikelnesse ' ; 
Pres hath envye, and wele is blent over alle ; 
Savour no more than the behove shalle ; 
Do well thyself that other folke canst rede,' 
And trouthe the shal delyver, hit ys no drede. 

That the is sent recey ve in buxumnesse * ; 
The wrasteling of this world asketh a f alle ; 
Her ^ is no home, her is but wyldyrnesse, 
Forth pilgrime, forth best out of thy stalle, 
Loke up on hye, and thonke God of alle. 
Weyve • thy lust, and let thy goste ' the lede, 
And trouthe shal the delyver, hit is no drede. 

^ thee. ^ risk. ' advise. ^ obedience. 

* here. • forsake. ' spirit. 
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CHAUCER'S EARLIER POEMS. 

*The Romaunt of the Rose/ — This is a translation 
(unfinished) of the famous * Eoman de la Eose ' — the finest 
poem of early French literature, and one of the most 
popular books of the middle ages. It describes a lover 
seekiog and at last, after countless perils, gaining the 
object of his love, who is described under the allegory of 
a rose. The poem abounds in graceful descriptions of 
flowers and birds, of singing and dancing, of fair ladies 
and noble bachelors ; and we may weU beUeve that the 
lords and ladies of King Edward's court Ustened with 
pleasure to Chaucer's translation. 

The poet dreams and sees a lovely garden to which 
he is admitted by a fair maiden called Ydelnesse. 

There sprange the vyolet al newe, 
And fresche pervynke ryche of hewe, 
And floores yelowe, white, and rede ; 
Suche plenty grewe there never in mede. 
Fal gaye was al the grounde, and queynt, 
And poudred, as men had it peynt, 
With many a freshe and sondrye floare, 
That casten up ful good savoure. 

On the lawn there were dancing a noble company. 
Sir Mirthe, the lord of the garden, and Gladnesse, his 
lady, and many others, and among them a beautiful lady 
named Fraunchise. 

And next hym daunoede dame Fraunchise, 
Arayed in f ulle noble gyse. 
She was not broune ne dunne of hewe, 
Bat white as snowe falle newe, 
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With eyen gladde, and browes bente ; 
Hir here doun to hir helis wente. 
And she was syniple as dowve * of tree, 
Ful debonaire * of herte was she. 

*The Boke of the Duchesse.'— In 1369 Blanche the 
wife of John of Gaunt died, and Chaucer expressed in 
this poem his own grief and that of his patron for her 
loss. The poem is long and the plan is somewhat in- 
volved and cumbrous. The poet cannot sleep, and reads 
a book of romance until a deep sleep falls upon him, and 
he begins to dream. It is a May morning, the birds are 
singing, the horns are sounding, and the poet rises to 
joint the hunt. Then in the depths of the forest he sees 
a black knight sitting under a huge oak, and bitterly 
lamenting to himself. 

Alias I Dethe, what ayleth thee 
That thou noldest have taken me 
Whan that thou toke my lady swete ? 
That was so faire, so fresh, so fre, 
So goode, that men may wel se, 
Of al goodenesse sche hadde no mete. 

After a while he talks with the poet and describes his 
first meeting with the lady. She was one of a fair com- 
pany— 

But as the somerys sonne bryghte 
Ts fairer, clerer, and hath more lyghte 
Than any other planete in hevene. 
The moone, or the sterres sevene ; 
For al the worlde, so hadde she 
Surmountede hem al of beauts. 

I saugh hir daunce so comelely, 
Carole and synge so swetely, 
Lawghe," and pleye so womanly, 

* dove. ^ gentle. ' laugh. 
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And loke so debonairly ; 
So goodely speke and so f rendly : 
That certes Y trowe that evermore, 
Nas seyne so blysful a tresore. 

The knight then tells how hard she was to win and how 
happy she made him at last. 

* Sir,' quod I, ' where is she now ? ' 

* Now ? * quod he, and stynte * anoon ; 
Therewith he waxe as dede as stoon. 
And seyde, * Alias, that I was bore I * 

* The Parlement of Briddes ; or, the Assembly of 
Foules/ — This pretty poem shows marks of Italian in- 
fluence, and it was therefore probably written after 1373, 
though some would date it earKer. The poet again uses 
his favourite device of a dream as an introduction. He 
has been reading all day long 

Upon a booke was write wyth lettres olde, 

namely, Tully's book of * Scipio's Dream,' and he went 
to bed weary, and his mind heavy with thought. Then 
he dreamed, and Scipio led him forth to a park walled 
round with stone, and over the gate was wrought in 
large letters an inscription which was in pleasant con- 
trast with the dreadful inscription in Dante's poem : — 

Thorgh me men goon into that blysful place. 
Of hertes hele ^ and dedely woundes cure ; 
Thorgh me men goon unto the welle of grace, 
There ' grene and lusty May shal ever endure ; 
This is the wey to al good aventure ; 
Be glad, thou reder, and thy sorwe of caste ; 
AI open am I, passe in and hye the faste. 

* health. » where. 
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Through the gate they pass and find a garden of 
delight : — 

A gardyn sawh I ful of blossomed bowis 
Upon a ryver, in a grene mede, 
There as swetnes evermor ynowh is, 
With floures white, blew, yelow, and rede, 
And colde welle stremes, nothinge dede, 
And swymmynge ful of smale fisshes lyghte, 
With fynnes rede, and scales sylver bryghte. 

Wonders many they saw and heard, and at last they 
came where the noble goddess Nature, *the vicar of 
the almighty Lorde,' is sitting on a hill of flowers, while 
before her are gathered all the birds of heaven. 

For this was on seynt Valentynes day, 

Whan every foule cometh there to chese * his make,^ 

Of every kynde that menne thynke may ; 

And that so huge a noyse ganne they jnake. 

That erthe, and see, and tree, and every lake, 

So ful was, that unnethe ' was ther space 

For me to stonde, so ful was al the place. 

The birds are named and described, and then the poet 
tells us how — 

Nature helde on hir honde 
A formel * egle, of shappe the gentileste 
That ever she amonge hir werkes fonde, 
The moste benigne, and eke the goodlyeste ; 
In hir was every virtu at his rest. 
So ferforthe' that Nature hir selfe hadde blysse, 
To looke on hir and ofte hir beke to kysse. 

For this beautiful bird three eagles, all royal but not 
of equal degree, make their suit and pledge their vows. 
Nature then calls upon the assembled birds to be judges 
in the case, but no conclusion can thus be reached. The 

* choose. ' mate. ' scarcely. * female. * completely. 
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formel eagle herself must choose, and she prays to be 
excused for one year more. 

I wolle noght serven Venus ne Cupide, 
Forsoth as yet, by no maner weye. 

The prayer is granted, and the parliament broke up 
with such a huge noise that the poet awoke. 

All critics agree that in this poem some royal wed- 
ding or courtship is described in allegory, and the most 
probable explanation seems to be this : Anne of Bohemia, 
the daughter of the Emperor Charles IV., was betrothed 
successively to a Bavarian prince and to a Margrave of 
Meissen, but finally, after negotiations which lasted a 
twelvemonth, she was wedded to the young King Eichard 
of England. If this interpretation be correct, the poem 
must be as late as 1881. 

Chaucer wrote several other fine poems, such as 

* Troylus and Cryseyde,' the * House of Fame, and the 

* Legende of Goode Women,' which well deserve descrip- 
tion, but we must pass on to the work which is the crown 
and glory of his life. 



THE 'CANTERBURY TALES.' 

The plan of the * Canterbury Tales ' appears to have been 
suggested by the * Decameron ' of Boccaccio, but it is 
agreed that Chaucer has produced a more lifelike pic- 
ture than his predecessor- In 1348 the great plague 
desolated Florence, and Boccaccio describes a party of 
ten ladies and gentlemen retiring to their pleasant 
country seats, and there for ten days entertaining each 
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other with feasting, music and dancing, and the telling 
of merry tales. Each tells a tale on each day, and at 
the end of the ten days they return to Florence. As the 
narrators are friends and equals there is little or no 
room for any effective contrasts of character, and the 
plague, the garden and the feasting merely serve as a 
sHght thread on which to string together a hundred 
pleasant stories. 

Chaucer, on the other hand, brings together to an 
inn a motley but very lifelike group of travellers, and 
as they journey forth each tells a tale in his own manner. 
The mixture of high and low, of humorous and pathetic, 
is very effective, and the whole forms a real drama. 
* By choosing a pilgrimage, Chaucer puts us on a plane 
where all men are equal, with souls to be saved and with 
another world in view that abolishes all distinction. By 
this choice and by making the Host of the Tabard 
always the central figure he has happily united the two 
most familiar emblems of life — the short journey and 
the inn.' 

The Prologue to the Tales is justly considered to be 
some of Chaucer's finest work, and its excellences are 
all his own. In other works he has borrowed much 
from the French and Italian and other literatures ; but 
this finely-drawn series of pictures is distinctly English. 

First there is the Knight- 
That from the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryden out, he loved chyvakye, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie. 

Par and wide had be been in Christendom and heathen- 
esse, and had fought in * fifteen mortal battles,' yet — 
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Of his port as meke as is a mayde, 
He nevere yit no vileinye ne sayde 
In all his lyf onto no maner wight, 
He was a verray perfight gentil knight. 

Then there was his son the Squire — 

A lovyere, and a lusty bachelor, 

With lokkes crulle ^ as they were layde in presse. 

He had not, like his father, journeyed into distant 
lands, but had served in King Edward's wars * in Flaun- 
dres, in Artoys, and Picardie ' — 

And bom him wel, as of so litel space 
In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Embrowded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, white and rede, 
Syngynge he was or floytynge,* al the day ; 
He was as fressh as is the moneth of May. 

Then the Prioress, whom Chaucer describes so 
lovingly, with her coy demeanour and gentle heart. 

Hire gretteste ooth ne was but by seynt Loy 
And sche was deped madame Eglentyne. 
Ful wel sohe sang the servise divyne 
Entuned in hire nose ful semely. 

Sohe was so charitable and so pitous 
Sohe wolde weepe if that sohe saWe a mens 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 
Of smale houndes hadde sche, that sche fedde 
With rosted flessh or mylk and wastel breed ' ; 
But sore wepte sche if oon of hem were deed. 
Or if men smot it with a yerde * smerte : 
And al was conscience and tendre herte. 

The male ecclesiastics of the company were unde- 
serving of respect, and doubtless Chaucer truly described 

' oorly. ' blowing a wind instrument. 

' fine cake. « rod. 
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their luxury, their hypocrisy, and impurity. First there 
was the Monk — 

A manly man, to ben an abbot able, 

Fill many a deynt6 hors hadde he in stable ; 

And whan he rood, men mighte his bridel heere 

Gyngle in a whistlyng wynd as cleere 

And eek as lowde as doth the chapel belle. 

His heed was balled that schon as eny glas, 
And eek his face as he hadde ben anoynt. 
He was a lord f ul fat and in good poynt ; 
His eyen steepe,' and rollyng in his heede, 
That stemede as a f omeys of a leede.^ 

Next the Begging Friar, whose 

Typet was ay f arsed ' f ul of knyfes 
And pynnes for to give fair wyfes. 

He was the beste beggere in his hous, 
For though a widewe hadde noght 00 ^ schoo, 
So pleasant was his In principio 
Yet wolde he have a f erthing or * he wente. 

He knew the taverns well and could sing a jolly song. 

And in his harpyng whan that he hadde sunge 
His eyghen twynkled in his heed aright, 
As don the sterres in the frosty night. 

Then there was the Pardoner — 

That streyt was comen from the Court of Home. 

His walet lay byforn him in his lappe 
Bret-lal of pardoun come from Bome al hoot. 

He hadde a croys ^ of latoun ^ f ul of stones 
And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. 
But with these reliques whan that he fond 
A poore persoun ^ dwellyng uppon lond. 
Upon a day he gat him more moneye 
Than that the persoun gat in monthes tweye. 

In pleasing contrast with these shameless men was 

* bright. ' kitchen copper. ' stuffed. * one. 

' ere. ' cross. ^ brass. ^ parson. 
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the * poore Persoun of a toun/ who may have. been one 
of Wyclif s poor priests. 

Wyd was his parische, and houses fer asonder 
But he ne lafte not for reyne ne thonder 
In siknesse nor in misohief to yisite 
The ferreste in his parissche, moche and lite,* 
Uppon his feet, and in his hond a staf. 

A bettre preest, I trowe, ther nowher non is. 
He waytede after no pompe and reverence 
Ne maked him a spiced conscience, 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve. 
He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve.' 

Other striking portraits there are : the bold-faced Wife 
of Bath, wearing a hat * as brood as is a bokeler or a 
targe ; ' the white-bearded Frankeleyn, so fond of good 
living that * hit snewede in his hous of mete and drynke ; ' 
and the poor Clerk of Oxenford, momited on a horse ' as 
lene as is a rake,' whose soul was given to books and 
study, and who spoke not one word more than was need- 
ful. But we must stay no longer with them. 



THE TALES. 

Chaucer in the Prologue gives the number of the travel- 
lers as * nyne and twenty in a compainye of sondry folk,' 
and it seems to have been his intention that each 
should tell a tale on his outward journey and one on his 
return. But after excluding one or two tales which ap- 
pear to be spurious, we have only twenty-three left, and 
the whole plan, therefore, is not half completed. In this 

' great and small. 
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respect Chaucer's work is in striking contrast with the 
symmetry and completeness of Boccaccio's. The tales 
are of unequal merit, and we can only notice a few of 
them. 

The Knight's Tale, which opens the series, is one of 
the finest, and it is a translation or adaptation of Boc- 
caccio's long poem, the * Teseide.' This ItaUan poem is 
in twelve books -and contains ten thousand lines, while 
Chaucer's contains not much more than two thousand, 
and while the later poet omits no material part of the 
story, he in several respects improves the plan and 
heightens the beauty of the description. 

Two dear friends, Palamon and Arcite, are captives 
in the tower of the Duke of Athens, and from the window 
they behold and fall in love with the Duke's beautiful 
sister, Emelie, who is in the garden. 

Emelie, that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on hire stalke grene, 
And fresscher than the May with floures newe, 
For with the rose colour strof hire hewe. 

And in the gardyn at the sonne upriste 
Sche walketh up and doun, wher as hire liste 
Sche gadereth floures, party whyte and reede, 
To make a sotil * gerland for hire heede 
And as an aungel hevenly sche song. 

The two friends are friends no longer, and their peace 
of mind is gone. Each in course of time gains his 
liberty, and after many strange accidents the Duke finds 
them fiercely fighting in a wood. It is then arranged 
that each shall seek a hundred knights to help him in a 
great jousting, and the victor shall receive the hand of 
Emelie. 

^ finely wrought, 
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To aid PaJamon in this combat there came — 

Ligorge himself, the grete kyng of Trace ; 

Blak was his herd, and manly was his face. 

The cercles of his eyen in his heed 

They gloweden hytwixe yelwe and reed ; 

And lik a griffoun lokede he aboute, 

With kempe > heres on his browes stowte. 

And as the gyse was in his contr6 

Ful heye upon a char of gold stood he. 

A wrethe of gold arm-gret ^ and huge of wigi: e 

Upon his heed, set ful of stoones brighte, 

Of fyne rubies and of dyamauntz. 

About his char ther wenten white alauntz » 

Twenty and mo, as grete as eny steer, 

To hunt at the lyoun or at the here. 

On Arcite's side.there came 

The grete Emetreus, the kyng of Ynde, 

Uppon a steede bay, trapped in steel, 

Covered in cloth of gold dyapred wel, 

Gam rydng lyk the god of armes Mars. 

His coote-armure was of cloth of Tars, 

Gowched ^ with perles whyte and rounde and grete. 

-His sadel was of brend ^ gold new ybete, 

A mantelet uppon his schuldre hangyng 

Bret-ful of rubies reede, as fir sparUyng. 

Upon his hond he bar for his delyt 

An egle tame as eny lylie whyt. 

Aboute this kyng ther ran on every part 

Ful many a tame lyoun and leopart. 

In the combat Palamon was overcome, but Arcite 
while riding forward to receive the prize was thrown 
from his horse and received a deadly hurt. Great was 
the sorrow in Athens at his death, and his funeral was 
splendid. Palamon and Emelie were both present. 

1 shaggy. ^ thick as a man's arm. ' great dogs. 

* trimmed. * burnished. 
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Tho cam this woful Theban Palamoun, 
With flotery * herd, and ruggy asshy heeres, 
In clothis blak, y-dropped al with teeres ; 
And, passyng othere of wepyng, Emelye, 
The rewfalleste of al the oompainye. 

After a befitting interval Palamon and Emelie forget 
their sorrow and are united. 

And thus with alle blisse and melodye 

Hath Palamon i-wedded Emelye. 

And God, that all this wyde world hath wrought, 

Sende him his love, that hath it deere i-hought. 

The Miller's Tale, which follows the Knight's, is 
filled with humour, and it appears to be Chaucer's own 
invention, but the humour is too broad and coarse for 
the taste of the present day. It contains a pleasant por- 
trait of a carpenter's young wife. 

Brighter was the schyning of hir hewe 
Than in the Tour the noble * i-forged newe. 
But of hir song, it was as lowde and yeme ' 
As eny swalwe chiteryng on a heme/ 
Therto sohe cowde skippe, and make a game 
As eny kyde or calf folwyng his dame. 
Hir mouth was sweete as bragat * is or meth 
Or hoord of apples, layd in hay or heth. 
Wynsyng sche was, as is a joly colt, 
Long as a mast and upright as a bolt. 

The Wyf of Bath in her tale pleasantly tells how 
in the old days the land was filled with fairies, but now 
they had fled before the monks who swarmed every- 
where. 

In olde dayes of the kyng Arthour, 

Of which that Britouns speken gret honour 

Al was this lond fulfilled of fayrie, 

The elf -queen, with hir joly compaignye, 

* waving. ' gold coin. * brisk. < barn. ^ a sweet drink. 
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Dauncede ful oft in many a grene mede. 

This was the old oppynyoun, as I rede ; 

I speke of many hundrid yer ago ; 

But now can no man see noon elves mo. 

For now the grete charit6 and prayeres 

Of lymytours * and other holy freres, 

That sechen every lond and every streem, 

As thik as metis in the sonne beem, 

Blessynge halles, chambres, kitchenes and boures, 

Citees, burghes, castels hihe and toures, 

Thropes, hemes, shepnes and dayeries, 

That makith that there ben no fayeries 

For ther as wont to walken was an elf, 

Ther walkith noon but the lymytour himself 

In undermeles ' and in morwenynges, 

And saith his matyns and his holy thinges 

As he goth in his lymytatioun.' 

The Clerk's Tale of the patient Griselda is an 
English rendering of Petrarch's Latin version of one of 
the most pathetic of Boccaccio's stories. Griselda is first 
described in her poverty. 

In gret reverence and charity 

Hir olde pore fader fostered sche ; 

A few scheep spynnyng on the feld sche kepte, 

Sche nolde not ben ydel til sche slepte. 

And when sche hom-ward com she wolde brynge 
Wortis or other herbis tymes ofte, 
The which she schred and seth * for her lyvynge, 
And made hir bed ful hard and nothing softe. 
And ay sche kept hir fadres lif on lofte,* 
With every obeissance and diligence, 
That child may do to fadres reverence. 

Then she is chosen to be the wife of a noble marquis, 
and she becomes the mother of two children, a girl and 
a boy. Then her husband, though he loved her, made 

^ begging friars. ^ afternoons. ' district. 

* boiled. * literally * in the air.' 
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sharp trials of her patience and obedience. Her chil- 
dren were taken from her and at length she herself was 
sent back to her father's poor cottage. She bears it all 
in meekness. 

Byforn the folk hirselven strippith sche, 
And in her smok, with heed and foot al bare, 
Toward hir fader house forth is sche fare. 
The folk hir folwen wepyng in hir weye, 
And fortune ay thay cursen as thay goon ; 
But sche fro wepying kept hir eyen dreye, 
Ne in this tyme word ne spak sche noon. 

At last Griselda's trials are over, she is called back 
to her high estate, and is happy with her children once 
more. 

The Squire's Tale is a fragment which treats of 
wonders of magic, and it is apparently of Arabian origin; 
and we know that in the twelfth century a great number 
of Arab books of magic and astrology were translated 
into Latin. It is of this story that Milton writes : 

Call up him that left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball and of Algarsife 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar king did ride. 

The Prioresse tells a tale of a Christian child who, 
as he went through a Jewry singing a hymn of praise 
to the Virgin, was caught by the Jews and killed. But 
they could not conceal the murder, for the child, though 
his throat was cut, still continued to sing. 

O grete God, that parformest thi laude 

By mouthe of innoccntz, lo, here thy might 1 
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This gemme of chastity, this emeraude, 
And eek of martirdom the ruby bright 1 
Ther he with throte i-corve lay upright,* 
He Alma redemptoris gan to synge 
So lowde, that al the place bigan to rynge. 

This child with pitous lamentacioun 
Up taken was, syngyng his song alway ; 
And with honour of gret processioun 
They caried him into the next abbay. 
His modir swownyng by the beere lay; 
Unnethe mighte the people that was there 
This newe Bachel bringe fro the beere. 

Chaucer next gives us a portrait of himself, for the 
host, who in his jovial manner has ordered everything, 
looks on him and says : 

* What man art thou ? * quod he. 
* Thou lokest as thou woldest fynde an hare, 
For ever upon the ground I se the stare. 

* Approche ner, and loke merily. 
Now ware you, sires, and let this man have space. 
He in the wast is schape as wel as I ; 
This were a popet in an arm to embrace 
For any womman, smal and fair of face ; 
He semeth elvisch by his countenance.' 

Chaucer, being called upon, gives the Tale or Eune of 
Sir Thopas, which was perhaps meant to ridicule the long, 
feeble and tedious romances which were then in fashion. 

His name was Sir Thopas, 
I-bore "he was in fer contr6 
In Flaundres, al byyonde the se, 

At Poperyng in the place ; 
His fader was a man f ul fre. 
And lord he was of that contr6 

As it was Goddes grace. 
Sir Thopas wax a doughty swayn ; 
Whyt was his face as payndemayn,* 



with face upwards. ' bread made of the finest fiour. 
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His lippes reed as rose ; 
His rode is lik scarlet en grayn 
And I you telle, in good certayn 

He had a semly nose. 

After about two hundred lines of this the Host will 
stand it no longer, and bursts out almost with curses. 

No mor of this, for Goddes dignity I 
Myn eeres aken for thy drasty ' speche. 
Now such a rym the devel I byteohe 2 1 
Thou dost nought elles but despendist tyme. 
Sir, at o word, thou schalt no lenger ryme. 

Chaucer then says that he can give no better in verse, 
and he gives a long story in prose, the * Tale of Melibeus.' 
Other tales follow, and the Parson closes with a long 
prose story, or rather sermon. 



CONTEMPORARIES AND FOLLOWERS OF CHAUCER. 

Chauceb stands alone and unapproached among the 
poets of his age, but there are three of his friends and 
admirers who are worthy of some mention. 

John Gower was probably of about an equal age with 
Chaucer, but he died eight years later, in 1408. He 
was of good family, had lands in Kent and Essex, was a 
generous benefactor to the Priory of St. Mary Overie in 
Southwark, and in the new church which he helped to 
rebuild he hes buried, the volumes of his three chief 
works being carved upon his tomb. 

These works are : * Speculum Meditantis,* a French 
poem, of which no copy now remains ; * Vox Clamantis,' a 

^ trashy. ' assign. 

H2 
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Latin poem, which describes the rising of the Commons 
in Eichard II.'s time; and 'Confessio Amantis/ an 
English poem, which he tells us was written at the com- 
mand of the young king. The latter poem is very long, 
is in eight books, and consists of a dialogue between a 
lover and his confessor. Every evil affection which would 
mar the perfection of love is minutely examined, and its 
evil effects are illustrated with short tales drawn from 
many sources. Chemistry, the Philosophers' Stone, Ari- 
stotle's Philosophy, and suchlike subjects, are discussed, 
for Gower was one of the most learned men of the age. 
Many of the stories which he weaves into his poem are 
well told, but he lacks the grace and the fire of Chaucer. 
One of the stories is of a princess who set love at de- 
fiaoice, and who was warned by a vision. 

Whan come was the moneth of Male 
She wolde walke upon a dale ; 
And forth she went prively 
Unto a parke was faste by, 
All sof te walkenede on the gras. 

There she rested and saw the birds singing and pair- 
ing, while bucks and does, harts and hinds darted by. 
Then she saw riding past a company of fair ladies. 

The sadels were of such a pride, 
So riche sighe she never none ; 
With perles and golde so wel begone, 
In kirtels and in copes riche 
Thei were clothed all aliche. 
Her bodies weren longe and small, 
The beau tee of hir fayre face 
There mai none erthly thing deface; 
Corownes on their heades thei bare, 
As eche of hem a quene were. 
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After these fair ladies came one dressed in a tattered 
garment and riding on a wretched horse, while round 
her waist were more than a hundred halters. From 
her the princess learns that the hundred ladies when 
living were faithful votaries of love, but she was a rebel 
and now was forced to do annual penance. 

For I whilom no love had ; 

My horse is now feble and badde, 

And al to torn is myn araie ; 

And everie year this freshe Maie 

These lustie ladies ride aboute, 

And I must nedes sew * her * route 

In this manner as ye nowe see, 

And trasse her hallters forth with mee, 

And am but her horse knave. 

We have several pleasing indications of the friend- 
ship which existed between Gower and Chaucer. In 
Gower's poem the lover in describing his perfect devotion 
to his lady's will says : 

Whan I maie her hand beclip 
With such gladness I daunce and skip 
Methinketh I touch not the floure ; 
The roe which renneth on the moore 
Is than nought so light as I — 
And whan it falleth other gate,' 
So that hir liketh not to daunce. 
But on the dyes to cast a chaunce, 
Or aske of love some demaunde ; 
Or els that her list oommaunde 
To rede and here of Troilus. 

It is thought that the Troilus is almost certainly 
Chaucer's poem of ' Troilus and Cressida.' 

Again at the end of the poem, Yenus is described as 

* follow. * their. ' way. 
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speaking to Gower, and giving him a message for 
Chaucer. 

And grete well Chaucer when ye mete 
As my disciple and my Poete ; 
For in the flourea of his youthe, 
In flondry wyse, as he well couthe, 
Of dytees and of songes glade, 
The whiche he for my sake made, 
The land f ulfylled is over all. 

On the other hand, Chaucer, at the end of his Troilus, 
says : 

Q moral Gower this Bote I direct 

To the, and to the philosophical Strode,* 

and two of his * Canterbury Tales ' are taken from 
materials supplied by his friend's poem. 

Thomas Occleve and John Lydgate were young 
men of about thirty when Chaucer died, and each of them 
mourned for him as their friend and master. Occleve 
wrote a number of poems of little merit, but to the 
longest of them he prefixed a prologue, in which there 
is an affecting tribute to Chaucer. 

O maister dere and fader reverent, 

My maister Chaucer, flomre of eloquence, 

Mirrour of fructuous entendement,* 

O universal fader in science I 

Alias that thou thyne excellent prudence 

In thy bed^e mortalle myghtest not bequethe I 

What eyled Dethe ? alias I why wold he sle the ? 

On one of the manuscripts of this poem Occleve painted 
from memory the portrait of Chaucer with which we are 
all familiar. * The downcast eyes, half sly, half medita- 
tive, the sensuous mouth, the broad brow drooping with 
weight of thought, and yet with an inexpugnable youth 

1 intelligence. 
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shining out of it as from the morning forehead of a boy, 
are all noticeable, and not less so their harmony of 
placid tenderness.' ^ 

Lydgate was a writer of much sprightUer genius. 
He was a monk of Bury St. Edmunds, but he had 
travelled into France and Italy, and was familiar with 
the literature of these countries. His poems were very 
numerous and of many kinds, and he enjoyed a great 
measure of popularity. * If a disguising was intended by 
the Company of Goldsmiths, a mask before His Majesty 
at Eltham, a may-game for the sheriffs and aldermen of 
London, a mumming before the lord mayor, a procession 
of pageants from the Creation for the festival of Corpus 
Christi, or a carol for the coronation, Lydgate was con- 
sulted, and gave the poetry.' ^ 

Lydgate's chief works were the * Fall of Princes,' the 
' Troy Boke,' and the * Storie of Thebes.' The first of 
these is a translation of a Latin work of Boccaccio's, and 
it is a series of pictures or * tragedies of all such princes 
as fell from theyr estates through the mutability of for- 
tune since the creacion of Adam.' The work was exe- 
cuted for Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, who was a 
munificent patron of learning in those days. In the 
prologue Lydgate refers thus to Chaucer. 

My maister Chaucer with his fresh commedies 
Is deed, alas I chefe poete of Bretayne, 
That somtyme made full piteous tragedies, 
The fall of princes, he did also complayne 
As he that was of makyng soverayne, 
Whom all this lande of right ought preferre, 
Sithe of our langage he was the lode-sterre. 

• Lowell. - Warton. 
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The *Troy Boke* was begun at the command of 
Henry IV., and was dedicated and presented to Henry V. 
It is a translation, not of Homer or Virgil, but of a 
Latin romance of the thirteenth century by Guido di 
Colonna. 

For the * Storie of Thebes ' Lydgate is indebted to 
the Latin poet Statius and to Boccaccio, and he intro- 
duces it as an additional * Canterbury Tale.' The poet 
describes himself as a monk riding to St. Thomas' 
shrine — 

In a cope of black, and not of grene, 
On a palfray, slender, long, and lene. 

Arriving at Canterbury, he chances upon the very inn 
where Chaucer's pilgrims are gathered, and the jovial 
Host of the Tabard greets him. 

Dan Dominike, Dan Godfray, or Clement, 

Ye be welcome newly into Kent ; 

Though your bridle have neither boss ne bell, 

Beseching you that you will tell 

First of your name. 

He is invited to supper, and the good cheer and nut- 
brown ale will bring colour into his pale cheeks. To- 
morrow he shall return with them, and must then tell 
his tale like the rest. 

What, looke up, monke I For by cockes * blood 
Thou shalt be mery, who so that say nay ; 
For to-morrowe, anone as it is day, 
And that it ginne in the east to dawe, 
Thou shalt be bound to a newe lawe. 
Like the custom of this company ; 
For none so proude that dare me deny. 
Knight nor knave, chanon, priest, ne nonne, 
To telle a tale plainely as they oonne. 

» God's. 
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The monk accepts the conditions, spends a merry even- 
ing, and on the next day as they are riding homeward 
he tells his tragical story of Thebes. 

Some of Lydgate's minor poems are pleasant reading 
and give lively pictures of the manners of the day. 
Among them is one, the * London Lyckpeny,' which tells 
of a Kentish man coming to town to get redress from 
the law, but failing through lack of money. 

To London once my steppes I bent, 
Where trouth in no wyse should be faynt, 

To Westmynster-ward I forthwith went, 
To a man of law to make complaynt ; 
I sayd, * For Mary's love, that holy saynt I 

Pity the poore that wold proceede ; * 

But for lack of mony I cold not speede. 

And as I thrust the prese amonge 

-By froward chaunce my hood was gone ; 
Yet for all that I stayd not longe 

Tyll to the kynges bench I was come. 

Before the judge I kneled anon, 
And prayed hym for God's sake take heede ; 
But for lack of mony I might not speede. 

In Westmynster hall I found out one 

Which went in a long gown of Raye ; 
I crowched and kneled before hym anon, 

For Maryes love, of help I hym praye. 

* I wot not what thou meanest,' gan he say ; 
To get me thence he dyd me bede ; 
For lack of mony I cold not speede. 

Then to Westmynster gate I presently went. 

When the sonne was at highe pryme ; 
Cookes to me they tooke good entente, 

And preferred me bread, with ale and wyne, 

Bybbes of befe, both fat and ful fyne. 
A f ayre cloth they gan for to sprede ; 
But, wantyng mony, I myght not then speede. 
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Then went I forth by London stone, 

Thoroughout all Canwyke streete ; 
Drapers match cloth me offred anone ; 

Then met I one, cryed * Hot shepes feet * ; 

One cryde * Makerell ' ; * ilyshes grene * an other gan greete ; 
One bad me by ' a hood to cover my head ; 
But for want of mony I myght not be sped. 

Then into Cornhyll anon 1 3ode,* 

Where was mutch stolen gere amonge ; 
I saw where honge myne owne hoode, 

That I had lost amonge the thronge ; 

To by * my own hoode I thought it wronge, 
I knew it well as I dyd my crede, 
But for lack of mony I cold not speede. 

Then I convayd me into Kent 

For of the law wold I meddle no more ; 
Because no man to me tooke entent, 

I dyght* me to do as I dyd before. 

Now Jesus, that in Bethlem was bore. 
Save London, and send trew lawyers tkere mede . 
For who so wantes mony with them shall not speede I 

* buy. * went » set. 



SUMMAEY. 

The Beginnings of English Literature. — The cultivation of litera- 
tiire followed the introduction of Christianity, and first in the North. 
During the seventh century Northumbria was the supreme power 
in Britain, and for another century it was foremost in learning and 
literature. During this period Lindisfarne, Whitby, and Jarrow 
were great centres of spiritual and intellectual influence. 

BaBda. — Beeda was born in 673, and spent his life in the monas- 
teries of Wearmouth and Jarrow. He became proficient in all 
kinds of learning, and crowds of pupils gathered to hear him teach. 
On his death-bed he composed some verses in English, and laboured 
to complete his translation of the Gospel of St. John. His extant 
works are in Latin, and are very numerous. The best is the 

* Ecclesiastical History.' 

CaBdmon. — ^All we know of Caedmon we learn from Basda. He 
was miraculously endowed with the gift of song. His first song 
is preserved in what is thought to be its primitive form. On the 
Euthwell Cross there is a Eunic inscription which is a fragment of 
a poem on the Eood, and this is thought to be the work of Csedmon. 

* Caedmon's Paraphrase ' is now considered to be the work of several 
writers. Milton probably had some knowledge of it. 

* Beowulf.* — * Beowulf is a fine poem of over 6,000 lines, which 
is preserved in a single manuscript. In its earliest form it belongs 
to remote pagan times, but it has been re-written by a later 
Christian poet. The first part describes the beautiful palace of 
King Hro^gar, the ravages wrought by the fiend Grendel and his 
mother, and the deliverance wrought by the hero Beowulf. The 
second part describes the combat between the aged King Beowulf 
and the dragon which was wasting the land of the Goths. 

King Alfred. — During the ninth century the greater part of 
England was wasted by the Danes, and literature almost perished. 
King Alfred did his best to restore it, and translated several Latin 
works into English. Among these was the * Pastoral Care ' of Pope 
Gregory, and in the preface Alfred gives an interesting picture of 
the ignorance into which England had relapsed. He also translated 
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the Chronicles of Orosius, and added an account of the voyages of 
O there and Wulfstan, two travellers from the land of the Norse- 
men. 

The Saxon Chronicles. — There are seven ^axon Chronicles now 
existing, and the one marked A is probably the oldest and the 
parent of the others. It begins B.C. 60, and ends a.d. 1079. Down 
to 731 it is compiled chiefly from Baeda. During the greater part 
of the ninth century the entries have the marks of contemporary 
freshness, and Alfred's wars with the Danes are well described. 
During a great part of the tenth century the entries are meagre, 
but four fine odes are inserted. During the eleventh century the 
entries are very few and scattered. Chronicle D is specially rich 
in Mercian and Northumbrian annals of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies. It is the only one of the Chronicles which gives an account 
of the Battle of Hastings. 

JElfric. — ^After Alfred's death literature flagged. War desolated 
the country and many monasteries lay in ruins. A revival was 
effected by Dunstan and his followers. Famous schools arose at 
Glastonbury, Abingdon, and Winchester, and from them came forth 
the great scholar and writer ^Ifric. He became head of the min- 
ster of Ceme Abbas, and later Abbot of Eynsham. He wrote two 
series of homilies, and at the entreaties of his friends he added a 
third series on the lives of English saints. He also translated parts 
of the Old Testament, and wrote several grammatical works. 

The Latest Saxon Chxanicle. — The Peterborough Chronicle is the 
latest, as it reaches to the year 1154. Down to the year 892 it is 
copied from the Winchester Chronicle, but with many spurious 
interpolations. From 1083 to 1090 the entries are by one who 
knew the Conqueror well, and they appear to have been made at 
Worcester. The description of the misery of Stephen's reign is by 
a Peterborough writer, and is very vivid. 

Semains of Saxon Literature. — Many Saxon writings are anony- 
mous, and their dates are doubtful. Many perished in the deso- 
lating Danish wars. The Codex Exoniensis preserved in Exeter 
Cathedral is one of the chief collections of Saxon poems. The Ver- 
celli book discovered in 1832 is a further important collection. 
Archbishop Parker, Archbishop Laud, and Sir Eobert Cotton were 
three great collectors of Saxon writings. To them we owe the 
Chronicles, the * Beowulf,' and other important works. 

Influence of Norman Conqnest.— -English literature flagged in the 
eleventh century in consequence of the desolating Danish wars, 
and also because of the growing intercourse with Normandy. At 
the Conquest English ceased to have any recognition at court, and 
the language underwent a great change, case-endings and other in- 
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flections being rapidly cast off. Three languages, Latin, French, 
and English, were used side by side in England. From the time 
of Edward I. for 80 or 90 years French took the place of Latin. 
Then EngUsh once more gained the supremacy. 

Latin and French Literature of the Norman Period. — The literature 
of England during the twelfth century was almost entirely Latin 
and French. Eadmer, Florence of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, 
William of Malmesbury, and Henry of Huntingdon, were English- 
men, who wrote in Latin histories of England. Guy of Amiens, 
William of Poitiers, and Ordericus Vitalis, were Normans, who wrote 
in Latin an account of the Conquest. Geofifrey of Monmouth wrote 
a history of the Britons, which is a storehouse of romantic fables. 
Wace, a native of Jersey, wrote the French metrical romances, 
* Brut d'Engleterre ' and the * Koman de Eou.' 

Old English Homilies. — The later entries in the Peterborough 
Chronicle and a few homilies are almost all that we have left of the 
literature of the twelfth century. Some of these homilies are copied 
or imitated from those of iElfric. 

The * Ormulxim.* — The * Ormulum ' is a collection of metrical homi- 
lies, one for each day of the year, but the single existing copy gives 
the homilies for thirty-two days only. There are very few French 
words in the poem, but Scandinavian words and constructions 
abound. The writer, Orm, or Ormin, belonged to the East of Eng- 
land, and he and his brother Walter were Augustinian monks. He 
makes no use of alliteration or rhyme, but his verses are smooth 
and regular. He doubles his consonants after short vowels in a 
peculiar manner. 

Layamon. — The * Brut ' of Layamon is a long poem which is a 
translation and expansion of the * Brut * of Wace. The additions 
excel the original, and there are but few French words in the work. 
The writer was a priest living at Ernleye on the Severn. His treat- 
ment of the legends of King Arthur is specially beautiful. 

The * Ancren Biwle.' — This work was written for a sisterhood of 
nuns who lived at Tarente on the Stour, in Dorset, and the author 
is thought to have been Eichard le Poor, Bishop of Salisbury, who 
died in 1237. The work is in eight books, and it is a description of 
the spiritual life. 

The same writer is thought to be the author of the * Life of St. 
Juliana,' and several other similar works which are written in 
praise of virginity. St. Juliana was a Christian maiden of Nico- 
media, who suffered martyrdom gladly rather than marry a heathen 
man. 

' The Owl and the Vightingale.*— This is a ffne pastoral poem be- 
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longing to the middle of the thirteenth century. The author is 
thought to be one Nicholas de Guildford, of Portesham, in Dorset. 
The poem describes a scolding match between the two birds after 
the manner of the French troubadours. After each bird has sung 
its own praise and reviled its opponent, they agree to submit the 
matter to Nicholas de Guildford. 

* King Horn..* — This is a metrical romance which was very popu- 
lar in the thirteenth century. It is translated from the French, 
but the story seems to be Old English in original. Alliteration -s 
not used, but instead of this the French device of end-rhymes. 
King Horn is a beautiful young prince who is carried away by 
pirates ; but his life is spared, and after many wonderful adven- 
tures he weds a princess, and regains his father's kingdom. 

Eobert of Gloucester. — He is said to be the author of a long rhym- 
ing Chronicle of over 12,000 lines, but the poem is thought to be 
the work of more than one writer. The language and local allu- 
sions belong to Gloucestershire. In the early part of the Chronicle 
the writer follows Geofifrey of Monmouth, but makes use of William 
of Malmesbury and other writers. In the latter part he speaks as 
a contemporary. The work has no poetical merit. 

Literature of the TMrteenth Century. — 'Proverbs of Alfred,* a 
poem which became very popular in the thirteenth century, and 
which professed to be a collection of the wise sayings of King 
Alfred. 

* Genesis and Exodus,' a fine poem of the same period, written 
in the Midland dialect by an unknown author. 

* A Moral Ode.' — A poem of about 400 lines, written by one who 
in old age looked back with regret over a misspent Ufe. 

Dialects, — The literary works of the thirteenth century are in 
many dialects, no one of which had then attained any recognised 
supremacy. There were three well marked, the Northern, Midland, 
and SoutiEiem, corresponding to the three kingdoms and races of 
Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex. 

Bomances. — The French troubadours composed an abundance of 
romances and simg them at the courts of the Norman kings. 
Kichard I. was himself a troubadour. The subjects of the romances 
were generally the deeds of Charlemagne and his knights, or of 
King Arthur and his knights, and then a little later tales of the 
Crusaders became popular. Old tales were retold, and the incidents 
were transferred to Eastern lands. From the time of Edward II. 
many of these tales were translated into English. The romance of 
Eichard Cueur de Lyon describes the hero's parentage and birth, 
and his wonderful deeds in the East. 

Northumbrian Literature in the Pourteenth Century. — The * Cursor 
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Mundi ' is a long poem which goes through the whole course of the 
Bible history. The writer draws his materials from homilies, 
legends, apocryphal Scriptures, as well as from the Bible. 

* Metrical HomiUesJ' — This is a collection of homilies for all the 
Sundays in the year, and in plan it is somewhat similar to the 
* Ormulum.' 

* The Hermit of Hampole ' was born in Yorkshire about 1290, 
and died in 1B49 at Hampole, nea«r Doncaster. At nineteen or 
twenty he became a hermit, and was thought to have miraculous 
powers. He wrote a long poem called the * Pricke of Conscience.* 
Some parts of the poem are very fanciful. 

Bobert of Bourne. — This writer has been called the patriarch of 
the new Enghsh, for the dialect in which he wrote became the esta- 
blished literary language. He was born at Bourne about 1260, and 
was a monk in Sempringham monastery. He translated a French 
religious work called the * Manuel des Pech^s,' which was a collec- 
tion of pious precepts and anecdotes, and to these he added many 
new anecdotes. He also wrote a longer work, the * Chronicles of 
England.' For the fibrst part of this he translated Wace ; for the 
second a French metrical chronicle written by a monk of Bridling- 
ton. Eobert of Bourne was very desirous to write in a style that 
could easily be omderstood. 

English Prose Writers in the Fourteentli Century. — From the Con- 
quest for three centuries there was little or no prose writing in 
English. In the fourteenth century prose began to be cultivated. 

Sir John Mcmdeville's * Travels * became very popular on ac- 
count of the marvellous tales contained in the book. The writer 
was born at St. Albans about 1300, started on his travels in 1322, 
returned in 1356, and died in 1371. He wrote his travels after his 
return, in Latin, French, and English, with the object of stirring up 
Christian nations to rescue the Holy Land from the heathen. His 
description of places which he certainly visited is filled with mar- 
vellous incidents, and still stranger stories are told of Cathay, Tar- 
tary, and the Isles of the sea, which places he probably did not visit 
himself. 

Wyclif was born at Spreswell, in Yorkshire, about 1320. He was 
educated at Oxford, became one of the foremost scholars there, and 
was made Master of BaUiol in 1360. He was a stem opponent of the 
degenerate mendicant monks, and he supported John of Gaunt in 
his endeavour to strip the Church of some of its enormous wealth. 
He was summoned in 1377 before the Bishop of London to answer 
for his teaching, and some years later he was summoned to Eome, 
but died before he could obey. His last years were spent in Lutter- 
worth, in translating the Bible and in training his order of poor 
priests. 
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John of Treviaa was a Comishman who spoke and wrote in the 
West coimtry dialect. He was chaplain to Lord Berkeley, and 
translated for him Higden's^ * Polychronicon,' a Latin work of great 
authority, a compendium of imiversal history and geography. 

* Piers Plowman.* — William Langland was bom about 1332 in 
Shropshire, was educated, so it is thought, at Malvern, entered the 
Church, but remained all his life miserably poor. At about the age 
of thirty he came to London, and lived on Cornhill with his wife 
and daughter. The first edition of his poem * Piers Plowman ' ap- 
peared about 1362, a longer edition in 1377, and one still longer in 
1390. In the poem there are many Norman- French words, but 
alliteration is used instead of rhyme. The work is a series of visions, 
and the story is an allegory, so that Langland is an earlier Bunyan. 
The poet attacks the selfishness, luxury, and oppression which were 
then so prevalent, especially among the clergy. * Piers Plowman ' 
himself is an honest rustic, who holds fast to truth while all the 
world is lost in error. In the latter parts of the poem Piers becomes 
identified with Christ Himself. 

Cliaucer. — Chaucer was bom in London, where his father and 
grandfather were vintners. The date of bis birth is uncertain. 
Some place it in 1328, but 1340 is a more probable date. There is 
a traction that he was educated at Oxford or Cambridge, but 
nothing is certainly known on this point. In 1357 he was in service 
at court, and in 1359 was with King Edward in France, and was 
taken prisoner. Between 1370 and 1380 he was several times sent 
abroad on diplomatic business, and in 1373 it is thought that he 
met Petrarch at Padua. For his services he received rewards and 
pensions, and an office in the Customs which he held for twelve 
years. He was now married and lived at Aldgate. In 1386 he w^as 
Knight of the Shire for Kent, and in 1389, after some reverses of 
fortune, he was appointed Clerk of the King's Works. In two years' 
time he lost this office, and in his later years he suffered poverty. 
The accession of the new king in 1399 brought him relief, but the 
poet died the next year. 

Chaucer's Earlier Poems. — Bomaunt of the Bose, — This is a 
translation of a very popular French poem. It aboimds in pleasant 
descriptions of flowers and birds, of singing and dancing, and other 
pleasant things. 

The BoTce of the Duchesse is in memory of Blanche, the wife of 
John of Gaunt. In a deep forest the poet represents the widower 
lamenting his loss and describing his lady as he first saw her. 

The Parlement of Briddes is thought to describe in alleprory 
the wedding of Anne of Bohemia with Eichard II. It abounds in 
beautiful descriptive passages, and shows marks of Italian influence. 
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* Canterbury Tales.'— The plan of the tales was suggested by the 
* Decameron ' of Boccaccio, but in the grouping of the characters and 
incidents Chaucer excels the Italian. The prologue is one of Chau- 
cer's finest pieces of work, and its excellences are unborrowed. 
The Knight, the Prioresse, and the Poor Parson are described with 
loving minuteness, but the male ecclesiastics are depicted as sensual 
worldly men. 

The * Tales.' — Chaucer's work is unfinished, for there were twenty- 
nine travellers, and there »are only twenty-three tales. The first 
and longest is the Knight's, which is an adaptation of Boccaccio's 
poem, the * Teseide.' The story is of two fidends, Palamon and 
Arcite, who faU in love with the same lady, Emelie, and their 
friendship is turned to hatred. In a great tournament Arcite, 
though the victor, is killed, and after an interval Palamon and 
Emelie are wedded. 

The Clerk's tale of the patient Griselda is firom the * Decameron,' 
but the tale had already been turned into Latin by Petrarch. 

The Squire's tale is a firagment which deals with the wonders of 
magic, and it appears to be derived from some Arabian books, many 
of which were translated into Latin during the middle ages. Chau- 
cer gives in his own person a portion of the tale of Sir Thopas, and 
appears in it to ridicule the long and tedious romances which were 
then fashionable. 

Contemporaries and Eollowers of ClLatloer. — John Gower died eight 
years later than Chaucer. He was of good family, had lands in 
Kent, and was a bene&ctor of St. Mary Overie, where he lies 
buried. Hifi chief works were * Speculum Meditantis ' in French, 
' Vox Clamcmtis ' in Latin, and * Confessio Amantia ' in English. 
The latter poem is a dialogue between a lover and his confessor. It 
is very long and contains many stories weU told. It also contains 
several allusions to his friendship with Chaucer. 

Thomas Occleve was a young man when Chaucer died, and he 
mourned for him as his dear master. His poems are of little merit, 
but on the manuscript of one of them he has painted the best por- 
trait of Chaucer which we possess. 

John Lydgate was of about the same age with Occleve, but 
possessed more genius. He was a monk of Bury, had travelled, 
and was familiar with the literature of France and Italy. He wrote 
many poems, and they enjoyed great popularity. His chief works 
were the * Fall of Princes,' the * Troy Boke,' and the * Story of 
Thebes.' The last is introduced as an additional * Canterbury Tale.' 
Some of his minor poems, like the * London Lyckpeny,' give plea- 
sant pictures of the manners of the time. 
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STANDARD VI. ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA 

INTERCHANGE of PRODUCTIONS, CLIMATE. Summaries 
of the Lessons^ Spelling Lists, &c. With 60 Illustrations, Maps 
of Countries, and folding-out Maps of Asia, Africa, and America. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 9d, 

STANDARD VIL The OCEAN, CURRENTS, TIDES, 

the PLANETARY SYSTEM, and PHASES of the MOON. 
Summaries of the Lessons, Spelling Lists, &c. With 85 Illustra- 
tions and Maps, and folding-out Map of the World showing 
Currents. Crown 8vo. Is. 9d, 
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AIiFBED THE GBEAT AND "^IIiIiIAM THE CONQUEBOB. 

By F. Yobs Powblu With 10 Woodonts and Mape. 8d, 

FIRST. SERIES. 
STANDABD III. OLD STOBIES FBOM BBITISH HISTOBY. 

By F. York Powbli^ M.A. Third Edition, raised and enlarged, with 27 
WoodoutB. If. 

STANDABD IV. OUTIiINE OF ENGIiISH HISTOBY from 
Bjo. 65 to ^.D. 1603. By S. B. G-abdinbb. With 47 Woodcuts and Maps. Is, 

STANDABD V. OnTIiINTE OF ENGIiISH HISTOBY. Second 
Period. From 1603 to 1886. By S. B. Gabdimbs. With 40 Woodcuts and Maps. 
Is. 6<l. 

STAND ABD VI. HISTOBICAIi BIOGBAFHIES: Simon de Mont- 
fort— The Black Frinoe— Sir Thomas More— Sir Francis Drake— Oliver Cromwell 
—William III. By S. B. Gardiner. With 40 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
U,6d, 

ALTERNATIVE SERIES. 

STANDABD III. OLD STOBIES FBOM BBITISH HISTOBY. 

By F. York Powell, MA. Third Bdition, revised and enlarged, with 27 
Woodcuts. Is, 

STANDABD IV. ILLUSTBATED ENGLISH HISTOBY. Part I. 
From B.C. 66 to ajd. 1486. With Vocabularies^ Annotations, and Analyses. By 
S. B. GABDOniR. Is, 

STANDABD V. ILLUSTBATED ENGLISH HISTOBY. FartH. 
From 1486 to 1689. With Vocabularies, Annotations, and Analyses. By S. B. 
Gardineb. Is. Zd. 

STANDABD VI. ILLUSTBATED ENGLISH HISTOBY. 

Pabt m. From 1689 to 1886. With Vocabularies, Annotations, and Analyses. 
By S. B. Gabdiner. Is. M. 



HISTOBY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BBITISH BULE 

IK INDIA. By the Bev. Sir G. W. Oox, Bart. With Map. 2s, 
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STANDABD III. OLD STOBIES FBOM BBITISH HISTOBY. 

By F. York Powell, M.A. Pp. 180, with 27 Illustrations. Crown 870. Is, 
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Reading Books, See above. 

STANDABD IV. SKETCHES FBOM BBITISH HISTOBl! . 
/ By F. York Powell, M.A. With lUuBtrations. Grown 8vo. U. Zd, 

STANDABD V. AN EASY HISTOBY OF ENGLAND. First 
Oourse, dealing more especiaUy with Social History. By S. B. Gardiner. With 
an Appendix containing a Summary of the Chief Events of Bngllsh History. 
Pp. 266, with 49 Pictures, Plans, and Maps. Crown 8vo. Is, M, 

8TANDABDS VI. ft VH. AN EASY HISTOBY OF ENGLAND. 
Second Course, dealing more especially with Political History. By S. B. Gardiner. 
With an Appendix containing a Summary of the Chief Bvents of BngUsh History. 
Pp. 264, with 62 Pictures, Plans, and Maps. Crown 8vo. Is, 9d, 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. 

Written sj^eoiaUy to meet the requirements of the Elementari/ Stage 

of Science Subjects as laid down in the Syllabus of the Directory 

of the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 



SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT. By Mark E. Wright (Hon. 

Inter. B.Sc. London). With 160 Diagrams and Ulostrations . . Crown Svo. 2«. 6d. 

An INTEODUCTION to MACHINE DRAWING and DESIGN- 

By David Allan Low (Wbitworth Scholar). With 65 Illustrations and 
Diagrams Crown 8vo. 2«. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. By J. Thornton, M.A. 

With 10 Maps and ISOUlostrations Grown 8yo.2«. 6<i. 

A MANUAL of MECHANICS: an Elementary Text-Book 
designed for Students of Applied Mechanios. By T. M. aooDBVs, M.A. 

Fqjk 8yo. 2«. M, 

TEXT-BOOK on PRACTICAL, SOLID, or DESCRIPTIVE 

GEOMBTBY. By David Allan Low (Whitworth Scholar). Part I. crown 
8vo. 2*. Part II. crown 8vo. Zs, 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical; 

with an Introduction to the Principles of Chemical Analysis. By W. Jago, 
F.C.S. F.I.C. With 49 Woodcuts and numerous Questions and Bxerdses. 

Fop. 8vo. 2«. 6<2. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Alternative Course. By W. 
FUKNEAUX, F.R.G.S. Lecturer on Chemistry, London School Board. With 
65 Illustrations of Experiments 3«. 6d. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: the Principles of Qualitative 
Analysis. By William A. Tilden, D.Sc Fop. Svo. 1«. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY BOTANY, Theoretical and Practical. By 

Henry Edmonds, B.Sc. London. With 312 Diagrams and Woodcuts. 

Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 

An EL^EMENTARY COURSE of MATHEMATICS. SpeciaUy 

adapted to the requirements of the Science and Art Department. 

Grown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION and DRAWING. By Edward 

J. Burbbll, Teacher of Building Construction at the Technical School of 
the People's Palace, Mile End. Fully Illustrated, with Working Drawings. 

Crown 8vo. 2*. 6rf. 

THEORETICAL MECHANICS, including Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics. By J. E. Tatlob, MJ^. Hon. Inter. B.Sc. Central Higher Schools, 
Sheffield. With Diagrams and Illustrations Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S. 

FuUy Illustrated Crown 8 vo. 2«. 6(/. 

STEAM. By Professor W. Ripper, the Technical School, 

Sheffield. [/n prepartUion, 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

By, the Eev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 
SHAKSPEAEE'S PLAYS ; with Explanatory and Illus- 

trative Notes, Critioal Remarks, and other Aids to a thoroavb under- 
Btandinff of eaoh Play Grown 8vo. prioe Ohb ShiiiLivo eaoh Play. 

MILTON'S PAEADISE LOST ; with a Prose Paraphrase, 

the Parsing of the more Dlffioalt Words. Specimens of Analysis, and numerous 
Notes. Books I. to V. price i«. each. 

EXAMINATION-QUESTIONSfor Middle-Class Candidates 

on the FIBST TWO BOOKS of MILTON'S PABADISE LOST, prioe U . and on 
SHAKSPBABE'S MEBCHANT of VENICE, price M. 

BACON'S ESSAYS ; with Critical and Illustrative Notes ; 

and an Example with Answers of an Examination-Paper on the Essays. 

Grown 8vo. 3«. M. 

MILTON'S SAMSON AGONISTES and LYCIDAS; 

with Notes explaining peculiarities of Grammar, Diction. Ac ISmc.l*. 

MILTON'S OOMUS, L'ALLEGEO, and IL PENSE- 

BOSO, with Dotes Mmo.l*. 

MILTON'S ARCADES and SONNETS, with Notes. 

ISmo. Is. 

POPE'S ESSAY on MAN, edited with Annotations. 

Fcp.8Y0.1«.6<f. 

SPENSER'S FAERY QUEENE. Book I. Cantos I.-VI. 

With Notes 18mo. 2«. 

JOHNSON'S EASSELAS, with Introductory Remarks, 

Explanatory and Qrammatical Annotations. Ac., Umo.2«.60. 

TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR; Etymology 

and Syntax, Parsing and Punctuation. Vocabulary and English Qrammatioat 
Bibliography l2mo. u, 6d. 

EXERCISES in ENGLISH PARSING 12mo. 6d. 

PARAPHRASING and ANALYSIS of SENTENCES, 

simpUfled for the use of Schools, forming a Manual, of Instruction and Exercise 
for the use of Students. Teachers, to- iSmo. Is. Sd.— Kbt, i«. Scf. 

SCHOOL MANUAL of LETTER- WRITING ; Models of 

Letters on Commercial and other Subieots ; with Exercises in Epistolary Com- 
position. Explanations of Abbreviated Titles. Commercial Terms. *c. limo, l«.8d. 

MODERN STUDIES in INDEXING and PRfiCIS of 

OOBBESPONDENCE for the use of Civil Service Candidates 12mo.8s.6d. 

INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of PRECIS or 

DIGESTS, as applicable to Narratives of Facts or Historical Events. Correspon- 
deaoe. Evidence. Official Documents, ft (General Composition.. ISmo. S«.— Kbit. 1«. 

COMMERCIAL PRECIS- WRITING ; with Examples of 

maktogDUteataot Oommerolal Oorreapondence Fep. Sro.lnM. 
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NEW SHILLING ABITHMETIG; a Treatise for Be- 

ffinnen, desinied to promote intelligenoe and Bxpertneu in tho Application of 
the Beat Modern Methods of OaloaUtion ^....iSmo. lf.~KiT, 3f. 

A MANUAL of SHORT METHODS in ARITHMETIC; 

designed for the Use of Schools, and to facilitate the Arithmetical Oalonlations 
of BTuiness and Science. With Answers....^ ^ ISmo. If. 0d.— Kar. 3t, 

MODERN ARITHMETIC ; a Treatise adapted for School 

Work and for Private Study, oontaininc nomerons improvements in aid of the 
Preparation of Oandidatea for Public Bzaminations...^ 13ino. Sf . 0d.— Kbt, 5«. 

SOLUTIONS of QUESTIONS in ARITHMETIC and 

BOOKKEBPINQ used in the Oivil Service Bzaminations, and published in the 
Appendix to the English Report of the Commissioners ; with a SuppumaHT 
containing Examples in Acoount-States, ftc. -. ^ » ^i 6mo. 1«. 6d. 

The ART of SOLVING PROBLEMS in HIGHER 

ABITHMBTIO ; with a Chapter on the Arithmetic of Latitude and Longitude. 
With Answers Crown 8vo.S«.6d.~KBT,S«.6d; 

BEGINNINGS in BOOKKEEPING for COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOLS. An Introduction to ' Self •Instruction in Bookkeeping.' 

Fcp. 8vo. If. M.— Kax.fcp. 8vo. Ss . 0d. 

SELF-mSTRUOTION in BOOKKEEPING; a Treatise 

Explaining Simply, and bvnumeroaa Bxamplas, the Principles and Practice of 
the Single and Double Entry ~. ^ » «12mo. 2«. 

STUDIES in DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOKKEEPING, for the 

use of Candidates, including Private Journal and Ledger t serving to explain the 
chief difficulties occurring in Modem Examination Papers Crown 8vo. U, 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in BOOKKEEPING by 

DOUBLE EirTBY, including Account-States, Partnership Accounts, Private 
Journal and Ledger, ftc Itmo. Is. 6d.— Kbt, U. 6d. 

EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS in BOOKKEEPING by 

DOUBLE ENTBY, preceded by full Directions for the True Stating of Dr. and 
Or.— 12mo. price U ......Or with the Ahswus, Itmo. U, 6d. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING by DOUBLE 

ENTBT s a Course of Instruction in the Higher Forms of Civil Service Exam- 
ination OrownSvo.Sf. 

RULED PAPER for the various Forms of Account-Books 

required in Huhtbr's Examination-Questions in Bookkeeping, 6 sorts, price 
Is. 6d. per quire. 

An EASY INTRODUCTION to the HIGHER TREATISES 

on the CONIC SECTIONS 12mo. 8s. M.-Kar, 2». 

COLBNSO and HUNTER'S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA, 

with an Appendix of New Examples 18mo. 2s. 6d.— Kit, Ss. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY; with numerous 

Problems, Tables, ft Exercises ISmo.ls.— KBT,»d. 

ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, with numerous Problems 

and Progressive Exercises 18mo. lf.->K>T, Is. 
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